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Hugo  Ki  iiirth 
August  Sander 
Werner  .Mant/ 
l.às/ló  A\t>liol\-.\ag^\- 
\ll)ert  Renger- Pat/sili 
Dr.  I'.riili  Salomon 

Photographers  of  the 

WEIMAR  REPUBLIC 


Dr.  Erich  Salomon 

iMarlene  Dietrich 
telephoning  from  Hollywood 
to  her  daughter  in  Berlin,  19)0 
Siloer  print 

Berlinuiehe  (ialerie,  Berlin 


The  exhibition  is  supported  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  theìlall  and  Kate 
Peterson  Eund,  and  Lufthansa-German  Air- 
lines. Its  presentation  at  Purchase  is  provided 
by  the  Westchester  Arts  Fund  of  the  Council 
lor  the  Arts  in  Westchester,  which  is  supported 
by  corporate  contributions  and  the  Countv  of 
Westchester. 


Photographers  of  the 

WEIMAR  REPUBLIC 

Neuberger  Museum 

State  University  of  New  York 

at  Purchase 

1 February  to  29  March  1987 
South  Gallery 

The  Friends  of  the  Neuberger  Museum 

cordially  invite  you  to  the 

opening  reception 

1 February  1987 

A to  5:30  pm 

RSVP  by  23  January 

opening  lecture  by 
Dr.  Beth  Irwin  Lewis 
"Modernism  and  Modernization 
in  the  Weimar  Culture" 

3 pm 

Humanities  Building  Auditorium 
advance  tickets  recommended 


PAST  AND 


\ SPLKCTIOX  OF 


GERMAN 

FILMS 


I'AII.V  H AM' 


TiiK  MrsKior  OF  .moii[-:f\  art 


The  President  and  Trustees  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  wish  to  thank 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  Export-Union  of  the  German  film  industry 

The  Motion  Picture  Export  Association 

The  Roy  Bernard  Ap^ency 

The  Federated  German  Railways 

for  material  assistance  on  this  show; 

Lufthansa  German  Airways 

for  transporting  films  from  Europe; 

Academy  Productions,  Inc. 

Kirk  Bond 

The  Burstyn  Office 

Casino  Film  Exchange,  Inc. 

Cinema  16 

La  Cinémathèque  de  Belgique 
La  Cinémathèque  Frangaise 
Contemporary  Films,  Inc. 

Deutsches  Institut  fuer  Filmkunde 

George  Eastman  House 

Kingsley  International  Pictures,  Inc. 

Fritz  Lang 
Emile  J.  Lustig 

The  National  Film  Archive,  London 
The  Office  of  Alien  Property 

Munio  Podhorzer  * 

Primrose  Productions,  Ltd.  ^ 

Union  Film  Distributors,  Ltd. 

United  German  Film  Enterprises,  Inc.  ' 

Universal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  [ 

for  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  | 

the  series,  and  for  the  loan  of 
films  and  other  materials. 

Music  for  the  silent  films  arranged 
and  plaged  by  Arthur  Kleiner. 


Past  and  Present:  A Selection  of 

GERMAN  FILMS, 

1896-1957, 

including  a week  of  NEW  GERMAN  FILMS 
never  before  shown  in  the  United  States. 

To  open  its  retrospective  of  the  German  film,  the  Museum 
is  privileged  during  the  week  of  October  24  to  present 
to  its  public  a selection  of  new  films  never  before  shown 
in  this  country.  This  opportunity  to  examine  the  progress 
made  in  the  past  decade  has  been  extended  through  the 
courtesy  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Export-Union 
of  the  German  film  industry  and  its  American  represen- 
tative, Mr.  Munio  Podhorzer.  This  enables  the  Film  Li- 
brary, for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  include  new 
work  in  the  film  medium  in  its  auditorium  showings,  as 
new  paintings  are  shown  in  the  galleries.  It  also  offers 
patrons  the  hitherto  unique  experience  of  seeing  the  new 
work  in  direct  relation  to  the  German  film  heritage  from 
which  many  of  its  traditions  are  derived. 

In  the  studio  film,  par  excellence,  all  aspects  of  life  are 
re-created  for  the  camera  under  controlled  conditions. 
From  1919  to  1924  the  Germans  pioneered  in  this  style 
of  production  and  their  achievements  were  so  compelling 
that  filmmakers  throughout  the  world  came  under  the 
“Gei’man  influence”;  for  this  total  re-creation  drew  at- 
tention to  the  expressive  function  which  sets,  costumes, 
lights  and  even  the  camera  could  have,  and  organized 
them  as  integral  parts  of  the  drama.  Today  every  film 
owes  something  to  these  efforts,  for  in  emphasizing  pre- 
viously neglected  elements,  the  Germans  freed  them  for 
other  uses,  as  well  as  for  their  own. 

The  studio  tradition  has  remained  the  dominant  mode  of 
filmmaking  in  Germany  ever  since,  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  other  methods.  Certain  types  of  production  have 
become  particularly  associated  with  it— historical  and 
fantastic  spectacles,  and  intimate  dramas  of  high  and 
low  life,  especially— while  a parallel  development  may 
be  discerned  in  the  “absolute  films”  of  the  avant 
garde.  The  documentary  film  Olympia,  celebrated  for  its 
glimpses  of  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  action,  would 
never  have  been  possible,  had  it  not  been  directed  with 
all  the  preparation  and  foresight  associated  with  studio 
woi-k,  which  influence  may  be  felt  now  in  the  pictures  of 
Helmut  Käutner  who  uses  natural  locations,  weather 
and  sunlight  to  substantiate  the  moods  of  his  dramas. 

This  retrospect  focuses  on  that  tradition  through  a wide 
range  of  examples,  many  of  which  have  been  shown  only 
rarely  if  at  all  in  decades.  In  all  may  be  seen  the  remark- 
able care  and  ingenuity  of  the  German  studio  craftsmen. 


John  Adams 


1957 

A week  of 

NEW  GERMAN  FILMS 

October  23  (Gala  performance  at  8:45  P.M.) 

The  Captain  P’rom  Koepenkk  (lOSli).  1‘ rod  need  hu 
Rcal-Filiii,  Hiuohurtj,  a (ijfiilo  Trtdiifsch  i>rodi(ctioii, 
directed  hi/  Helmut  Kdutner,  neeinirio  hi/  Kdntner  and 
Carl  Zitekma  !/er,  from  Znekma  t/er's  staye  play,  photo- 
(jraphed  by  Albert  Ueaitz,  auntie  by  fleriiard  Kieliliorn. 
Cast:  Heinz  Riihmann,  Haitaelore  Sehroth,  Martin  Held, 
Erieb  Sehellow,  Use  Fiirstenbery,  Leonard  Steckel, 
]\  alter  (Jiller,  Friedrich  Domin,  Willy  A.  Kleinan. 

This  most  ambitious  of  post-war  German  films  derives 
from  the  staji’e  classic  by  Carl  Zuckmayer  based  on  a 
true  story  of  Imiierial  (Jermany.  This  greatly  extended 
new  v’ersion  by  Zuckmayer  and  Helmut  Käutner  dejiarts 
radically  fi-om  the  original.  Although  the  old  play  was  a 
spoof  on  Gei'inan  militarism,  it  contained  nothing  like 
this  full-scale  attack,  at  once  savage  and  compassionate, 
on  the  regimentation  of  the  old  German  society  and  its 
placing  of  rank  above  evei  y human  (pialtiy. 


left:  Heinz  Kiihnninn  in  Tin  ('afttaiii  from  h’otio  oirp 
rijiht:  EVJI  Kntthnns  und  Ei-ik  Sehuman  in  Spi/  Wilhoul  SlarH 


October  24 

Sky  Without  Stars  ( 1!)55).  Rrodneed  by  XHF,  directed 
by  Helmut  Kdatner,  script  by  Kiiatner,  photoyraphed  by 
Kurt  Hasse,  music  by  Rernhard  Eichhorn.  Cast:  Erik 
Sehuman,  Era  Kotthaus,  Georye  Thomalla,  Horst  R.uch- 
ludz,  Lucie  Hiitiich  and  Erich  I’onto. 

A striking'  drama  of  the  German  lives  which  have  been 
shattered  by  the  division  of  Germany  into  East  and  West, 
Kivinir  a siiiKularly  com|>lete,  realistic  and  detailed  pic- 
ture of  life  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  new  German 
stars  Eva  Kotthaus  and  Erik  Sehuman  jilay  the  devoted 
lovers. 


October  25 

The  Confessions  ok  Felix  Krull  (lü5(i).  Rrodneed  by 
Filmaufbau,  GmbH,  directed  by  Kurt  Hoffmann,  script 
by  Robert  Thoeren  and  Erika  .Mann  from  the  novel  by 
Thomas  Mann,  photoyraphed  by  FriedI  Rehn-Grund. 
music  by  Hans-Martin  Majcicski.  Cast:  Horst  Ruchholz, 
Liza  Pulver,  Inyrid  Andrec,  Susi  Xieoletti,  Paul  Dahike, 
Use  Stepimt,  Walter  Rilla,  Peer  Schmidt  and  Erika 
Mann. 

Thomas  Mann’s  novel  brouj-ht  to  the  .screen.  A witty 
picaresque  tale  elaboiatiuK  one  of  Mann’s  favorite 
themes,  the  kinship  between  the  criminal  and  the  artist. 


Horst  Huchholz  in  The  CoufcHHlonx  of  Ft  lix  Until 


October  26 

Reauhino  for  the  Stars  (Ipr^S).  Produced  by  XHF, 
directed  by  Carl  Heinz  Schndh,  Script  by  Helmut  Kiiut- 
nt  I and  Maria  v.  Osten-Sacket,  photoyraphed  by  Fried! 
Rehn-Grund  and  Dietrich  Wedekind,  music  by  Werner 
hisbrenner.  Cast:  Erik  Sehuman,  I^isii  Pulver,  Oliver 
Grimm,  Gustav  Knuth,  Anna-Maria  Sandri,  Pan! 
He nekds.  Use  II  < rner  and  Xadja  Tiller. 

The  aitist's  “tragic  pursuit  of  pei'fection"  illustrated  in 
the  tale  of  a juR-R'lei-’s  fruitless  attempt  to  master  by 
practice  a feat  once  iierformed  by  accident. 


Krik  Sehuman  in 

lit  (trln  }if/  ft/r  thf  Stara 


October  27-30 

To  be  announeed. 


October  31 -November  2 

Skladanowsky  Primitives  (c1879-189G)  . 

Early  animated  slides  made  about  1879  are  brought  to 
life  by  film  as  an  example  of  the  amusements  which 
anticipated  motion  pictures  as  we  know  them  today; 
these  are  followed  by  early  film  records  of  street  scenes 
and  music  hall  turns  ; and  are  concluded  by  a brief 
glimpse  of  the  maker  himself,  Max  Skladanowsky,  one 
of  the  film  pioneei’s. 

Don  J uan’s  Wedding  ( 1909) . Produced  bn  Messter-Film, 
di>  ected  by  Oskar  Messier  with  Joseph  Giampietro  as 
Don  Juan. 

An  early  comedy  modeled  on  French  films  of  the  time. 

Misunderstood  (el912).  Producer  and  director  un- 
known, probably  Messier. 

A favorite  with  moviegoers  from  her  debut  in  1909, 
Henny  Porten,  appearing  here  as  Anna,  grew  up  with 
the  film  and  became  the  most  popular  German  star.  She 
is  still  active  in  films  today. 

The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari  (1919).  Produced  by 
Decla-Pioscop,  directed  by  Robert  Wicne,  scenario  by 
Carl  Mayer  aiid  Hans  Janowitz,  design  by  Hermann 
Warm,  Walter  Reimann  and  Walter  Rührig,  photogra- 
phy by  Willy  Hameister.  Cast;  Werner  Krauss,  Conrad 
Veidt,  Friedrich  Feher,  Lil  Duyover,  Hans  Heinz  von 
Twarkowski,  Rudolf  Lettinger,  Rudolf  Klein-Rogge. 

Caligari  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  famous  and 
most  discussed  of  all  films.  Its  decor  and  acting  style, 
deriving  from  expressionist  painting  and  expressionism 
of  the  theater,  aroused  a storm  of  controversy  which  has 
not  fully  abated  even  today.  Audiences  then  found  it 
bewildering  and  many  critics  have  thought  it  uncine- 
matic.  But  it  still  stands  as  the  prime  example  of  the 
“artist  in  film,”  and  as  such  continues  to  win  new  audi- 
ences to  the  film  as  an  expi-essive  medium. 

November  3-6 

Passion  (Madame  du  Barry)  ( 1919) . Produced  by  Decla- 
Bioscop,  directed  by  Ernst  Lubitsch,  scenario  by  Fred 
Orbing  and  Hans  Kraly,  photography  by  Kurt  Waschenk, 
settings  by  Kurt  Richter.  Cast:  Pola  Negri,  Emil  Jan- 
ninys,  Harry  Licdtke,  Reinhold  Schänzel,  Elsa  Berna. 

Passion  was  the  first  German  film  to  be  officially  im- 
ported here  after  the  first  World  War.  Its  free  treat- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  French  Revolution,  anticipating 
the  debunking  of  the  Twenties,  won  foi’  its  director  the 
name  of  “the  great  humanizer  of  history”  and,  later,  a 
Hollywood  contract.  Here  appeared  the  famed  “Lubitsch 


touch,”  fathering  a long  succession  of  sex  comedies.  The 
crowd  scenes,  handled  in  the  manner  of  Reinhardt,  use 
volume  and  space  in  the  conscious  shaping  of  masses  for 
monumental  effects.  In  total  conception, /V/s.9io«  was  much 
more  fluid  than  the  Italian  spectacles  which  preceded  it, 
for  in  the  Italian  films  characters  were  little  more  than 
waxwork  figures  subordinated  to  the  spectacle,  while  here 
historical  events  are  seen  as  the  direct  outcome  of  their 
passions. 


November  7-9 

An  excerpt  from  The  Golem  (1920).  Produced  by  Ufa, 
directed  by  Paul  Wegener,  scenario  by  Wegener  after  an 
old  legend,  photography  by  Karl  Freund,  architectural 
design  by  Hans  Polzig,  costume  design  by  Rochus  Gliese. 
Cast:  Albert  Steinrück,  Ernst  Deutsch,  Paul  Wegener. 

The  Golem  confirmed  the  lasting  tendency  toward  legend 
and  fantasy  which  had  begun  in  the  German  film  as 
early  as  1913.  Its  director  and  star,  the  Reinhardt  actor 
Paul  Wegener,  has  denied  that  it  was  conceived  in  any 
relation  to  the  expressionist  movement,  but  Hans  Pölzig’s 
design  uses  buildings  and  ornaments  to  express  emotion 
and  mood  rather  than  merely  to  act  as  atmospheric  back- 
drop. The  fact  that  the  film  takes  place  in  the  past  tends 
to  obscure  the  remarkable  freedom  of  treatment  in  decor, 
which  was  carefully  planned  for  its  contribution  to  the 
whole.  Even  the  figure  of  the  Golem  is  integrated  in  the 
design-as  a piece  of  sculpture.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  elab- 
orate conception  and  preparation  of  each  shot,  the  nar- 
rative moves  fluidly  unimpeded  by  the  tight  composition 
of  each  part. 

Backstairs  (1921).  Produced  by  Gloria-Film,  directed 
by  Leopold  Jessner,  scenario  by  Carl  Mayer,  design  by 
Paul  Leni.  Cast:  Henny  Porten,  Wilhelm  Dieterle,  Fritz 
Kortner. 

Jessner  was  the  most  advanced  director  in  the  German 
theater  after  Reinhardt.  The  hallmark  of  his  productions 
was  the  use  of  stairs,  and  his  critics  coined  the  word 
Jessnertreppen  as  a stick  to  beat  him  with.  Here,  in  his 
only  film,  he  uses  stairs  to  dramatize  both  the  .social 
status  of  the  characters  and  their  emotional  relation- 
ships. For  the  greater  part  of  the  action,  only  three  peo- 
ple are  seen.  The  sense  of  isolation  is  complemented  by 
the  lighting,  which  Carl  Vincent  has  described  as  “seem- 
ing to  come  from  within  the  characters.”  The  script  was 
conceived  without  subtitles  (though  they  have  since  been 
added  to  the  print  shown  here)  and  tries  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  present  emotions  visibly.  Miss  Porten’s  amiable 
bulk  is  used  to  suggest  her  character,  as  is  Körtner’s 
semi-paralytic  stance,  while  Leni’s  ingenious  sets,  decor 
and  lighting  play  as  important  a role  as  the  actors. 


Kortner  had  played  under  both  Reinhardt  and  Jessner 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  Othello  and  his  Richard  III.’ 
Lem  became  a director  and  subsequently  went  to  Holly- 
wood, as  did  William  Dieterle. 

November  10-13 

Rhythmus  21  (1921).  By  Hans  Richter. 

Hans  Richter,  originally  a member  of  the  Dada  e-roun 
painted  scrolls  on  which  successions  of  abstract  forms 
developed  across  the  paper.  To  control  the  time  in  which 
e viewer  apprehends  the  changing  forms,  he  beg^an 
work  m animation,  and  became  a pioneer  of  the  abstract 
film.  Edward  Steichen  has  said  of  this  film  that  it  “has 
the  ^^randeur  of  the  Parthenon/^ 

by  directed 

»!  A,  thur  Robison,  scenario  and  design  by  Albin  Gran 
photography  by  Fritz  Arno  Wagner.  Cast:  Fritz  Kört 
ner,  Ruth  Weyher,  Gustav  von  Wangenheim,  Ale:rander 
Gianach  Fritz  Rasp,  Ferdinand  von  Alten,  Max  Gul- 
storss,  Mizzi  Lyda,  Harold  Lenta. 

Contemporary  reviewers  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  wav 
m which  the  sets,  costumes  and  lighting  in  this  and 
similar  expressionist  films  seemed  to  “act.”  These  ele- 

'""torched  in  the  realistic 
films  of  the  American  school,  played  an  extremely  im- 
poitant  role  in  the  German  studio  films.  Acting  was  con- 
sciously stylised,  too,  in  an  attempt  to  use  all  elements 
in  a motion  picture  creatively.  The  stories  selected  for 
such  productions  invariably  emphasized  fantastic  or 
legendary  materials  which  drew  the  spectator  into  a 
nightmare  world  where  the  difference  between  dream  and 
leahty,  sanity  and  insanity,  was  ambiguous.  These  films 
m Dr.  Kracauer’s  words,  were  “an  outward  projection 
of  psychological  events,”  rather  than  photographic  rec- 
ords of  material  life.  Warning  Shadows  is  one  of  the  best 
e.xamples  of  this  style.  It  is  also  more  explicit  than  most 
about  Its  real  subject,  for  it  is  frankly  an  expression  of 
inner  conflicts. 

November  14-16 

Chronicle  ok  the  Gray  House 
(1923)  Produced  by  Union-Ufa,  directed  by  Arthur  von 
Gm/oc/).  scenario  by  Then  von  Harbou  from  a story  by 
Iheodore  Storm,  photography  by  Karl  Drews,  Fritz 
Erich  Xitz.schmann,  design  by  Hans  Pöl- 
zig,  Robert  Herlth,  Walter  Röhrig.  Cast:  Paul  Hart- 
niann  Ld  Dagover,  Arthur  Krau.ssneck,  Rudolph  Ritt- 
ner,  Gertrud  If  elcfcer,  Gertrud  Arnold,  Rudolph  Forster 
Josef  reterhaus,  * 

The  German  film  industry  financed  many  prestige  pic- 
tuies  during  the  early  twenties  at  considerable  loss  of 


money.  The  Gray  House  is  an  example  of  such  film- 
making  at  its  most  magnificent.  All  the  buildings  and 
most  of  the  countryside  were  specially  constructed  and 
are  a striking  example  of  the  expertise  of  the  craftsmen 
at  the  old  Ufa  studios  in  Neubabelsberg.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  work  the  ingredients  did  not  combine  to  produce 
a film,  and  whatever  merits  the  picture  may  possess,  they 
have  little  to  do  with  the  art  of  the  motion  picture,  though 
they  made  a considerable  impression  on  contemporary 
criticism. 

The  Last  Laugh  (1924).  Produced  by  Ufa,  directed  by 
F.  W.  Murnau,  .original  story  and  scenario  by  Carl 
Mayer,  photography  by  Karl  Freund,  design  by  Robert 
Herlth  and  Walter  Röhrig.  Cast:  Emil  .Jannings,  Maly 
Delschaft,  Max  Hiller,  Emilie  Kurz,  Hans  Unterkirch- 
ner, Georg  .John. 

Bound  from  beginning  to  end  by  unified  treatment.  The 
Last  Laugh  revolutionized  the  industry  because  its  per- 
fection dramatized  technical  innovations  which  were  the 
fruit  of  several  years  experimentation  at  Ufa.  Freund’s 
expertise  with  his  camera  was  extended  to  include  track- 
ing shots,  later  an  obsession  with  film-makers  through- 
out the  world  under  the  “German  influence.”  Ma.ver’s 
script  virtually  introduced  the  “subjective  film”  in  which 
action  flows  from  shot  to  shot  without  pause,  the  audi- 
ence watching  now  as  bystander,  now  through  the  eyes 
of  the  participants.  Here  the  rhythm  depends  on  the 
changing  relationships  of  the  camera  and  its  movements 
with  the  moving  action;  and  this  motivates  the  spec- 
tator’s interest  in  the  drama.  Without  subtitles,  the  story 
moves  among  nameless  individuals  whose  relationships 
to  each  other  are  at  times  obscure.  We  can  distinguish 
content  only  from  the  expressions  and  actions  of  the 
characters  and  consequently  move  in  a world  of  mani- 
fold meanings,  each  with  its  possibilities  for  the  narra- 
tive. The  power  to  evoke  this  mysterious  potential  was 
Murnau’s  great  quality  as  a director. 

November  17-20 

The  Adventures  oe  Prince  Achmed  (192(5),  produced 
by  Comenius  Film,  directed  by  Lotte  Reiniger  and  Carl 
Koch  scenario  by  Lotte  Reiniger,  design  by  Reiniger, 
Walter  Ruttman,  Berthold  Bartosch,  Alexander  Kardan. 

Lotte  Reiniger  was  first  a professional  artist  and  actress; 
backstage  at  the  theater,  she  would  amuse  the  cast  and 
stagehands  by  cutting  out  silhouettes  of  them  at  work 
On  the  suggestion  of  Paul  Wegener,  she  turned  to  films 
and  after  brief  experiments,  began  Prince  Achmed  which 
took  her  three  years  to  complete.  Its  considerable  com- 
mercial and  critical  success  won  great  prestige  for  the 
animated  silhouette  film,  and  Miss  Reiniger  is  still  at 
work  today  in  London. 


November  21-23 


Ghosts  Before  Breakfast  (Vormittagsspuk)  (1927- 
28).  Designed  and  directed  by  Hans  Richter,  photo- 
graphed by  Reimar  Knntze,  score  by  Raul  Hindemith. 
Cast;  Richter,  Hindemith,  Darius  Milhaud,  Jean  Oser, 
Walter  Gronostay,  Werner  Graeff. 

Use  of  camera  tricks  is  characteristic  of  Richter’s  later 
films.  In  this  surrealist  comedy,  conceived  and  executed 
for  a music  festival,  objects  revolt  ag-ainst  their  usual 
existence. 

Spies  (1928).  Produced  by  Fritz  Lang-Film  GmbH.,  di- 
rected by  Fritz  Lang,  .scenario  by  Thea  von  Harbou, 
photography  by  Fritz  Arno  Wagner,  design  by  Otto 
Hunte  and  Karl  Vollbrecht.  Cast:  Gerda  Maurus,  Rudolf 
Klcin-Rogge,  Willy  Fritsch,  Lupu  Pick,  Lien  Deyers, 
Fritz  Rasp,  Craighall  Sherry,  Hertha  von  Walther. 

Fritz  Lang’s  grandiose  thematic  films  of  the  twenties 
treated  such  broad  concepts  as  destiny,  interplanetary 
travel,  the  Niebelungen,  psychopathic  criminality,  and 
mechanised  life  in  locations  which  existed  only  at  Neu- 
babelsberg.  Each  scene,  most  often  a tableau  or  some  bit 
of  clever  business,  served  less  to  advance  a plot  than  to 
exploit  some  new  aspect  of  this  studio  world  whose  de- 
sign was  highly  pictorial  and  dramatic.  Spies  combines 
the  monumentality  of  his  earlier  Siegfried  and  Metropolis 
with  his  particular  genius  for  the  crime  film.  This  por- 
trait of  a ma.ster  criminal,  filled  with  paranoid  business 
and  staged  with  constant  attention  to  the  values  of  fash- 
ion and  elegance,  remains  after  thirty  years,  the  finest 
example  of  its  genre. 

November  24-27 

Hands  (1928).  Produced  by  Fama,  directed  by  Stella 
Simon  and  Miklos  Randy,  photography  by  Leopold  Kutz- 
lub,  design  by  Hans  Richter,  music  composed  and  played 
by  Marc  Rlitzstein. 

Mrs.  Simon,  the  New  York  photographer  who  made  the 
present  film  independently  in  Berlin,  states  that  it  rep- 
1 esents  no  more  than  an  experiment  to  discover  what 
could  be  achieved  by  treating  the  film  as  an  abstract 
pattern  in  time  and  space.  She  felt  that  the  basic  laws 
of  the  medium  are  usually  obscured  by  the  presence  of 
actors  and  decided  to  use  hands  only,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  personality  of  actors  and  yet  leave  them  capable  of 
expression. 

Asphalt  (1929).  Produced  for  Ufa  by  Erich  Pommer, 
directed  by  Joe  May,  scenario  by  Fred  Ma  jo,  Hans  Szeke- 
ly  and  Rolf  E.  Vanloo  from  a novel  by  Vanloo,  photog- 
raphy by  Günther  Rittau.  Cast;  Albert  Steinrück,  Else 
Heller,  Gustav  Fröhlich,  Petty  Amann,  Hans  Adalbert 
Schlettow,  Hans  Albers. 


When  Erich  Pommer  returned  to  Germany  from  Holly- 
, wood,  he  produced  several  films  which  are  comparatively 
jfc  “American”  in  feeling.  Asphalt  is  based  on  the  uniquely 
f German  pattern  of  the  “street  film,”  in  which  a bour- 
geois  almost  loses  his  respectability  when  he  ventures 
3 into  the  street  in  search  of  unaccustomed  excitement. 
Heie  the  elements  of  sex,  violence  and  repentance  are 
exaggerated  to  produce  a sensational  film  of  escapist 
flavor.  Joe  May,  its  director,  had  specialized  for  years 
in  exotic  adventure  films.  Lotte  Eisner  sugg’ests  that  he 
was  heavily  influenced  by  the  avant-garde  in  making 
this  film,  but  while  it  certainly  shows  his  acquaintance 
with  such  work,  its  style  is  really  that  of  a big  studio 
production  designed  for  international  appeal. 

November  28-30 

Ueberfall  (Accident)  (1929).  Produced  and  directed  by 
Ernö  Metzner,  scenario  by  Metzner  and  Grace  Chiang, 
photography  by  Eduard  von  Borsody.  Cast;  Heinrich 
Gotho,  Eva  Schrnid-Kayser,  Alfred  Loretto,  Hans  Ruys, 
Sybille  Schmitz,  Rudolf  Hilbcrg,  Heinrich  Falconi. 

El  no  Metzner,  who  designed  the  sets  for  many  studio 
films  of  the  twenties,  later  turned  to  direction  himself, 
but  of  documentary  and  realistic  films,  not  films  with 
created  decor.  Überfall  is  a “street”  film,  but  as  Dr.  Kra- 
cauer  points  out,  it  neither  glamourizes  nor  sentimental- 
izes the  street  as  an  arena  for  illicit  passion.  It  was  in 
fact  so  comparatively  objective  that  it  was  banned  by 
the  German  censors,  though  it  contains  no  element  new 
to  the  genre,  nor  was  it  sensational. 

The  Lie  of  Nina  Petrovna  (1929).  Produced  for  Ufa 
by  Erich  Pommer,  directed  by  Hans  Schwarz,  scenario 
by  Hans  Szekely,  photography  by  Carl  Hoffman,  design 
by  Robert  Herlth  and  Walter  Roll  rig.  Cast:  Brigitte 
Helm,  Franz  Lederer,  Wartvick  Ward. 

The  glossy  photography  of  this  film  which  seems  to 
endow  every  object  with  a pearly  lustre,  provides  a fin- 
ish to  a production  which  represents  silent  film  making 
at  its  most  advanced,  and  in  a technical  sense,  decadent 
state.  The  script  is  meticulously  prepared  so  that  each 
phase  of  the  action  may  contribute  to  the  final  resolution  ; 
silence  itself  is  used  for  its  mystery  in  conversations  we 
cannot  hear;  the  camera  x-rays  the  telephone  to  show 
its  mechanism  ringing;  Franz  Lederer’s  face  and  phy- 
sique, rather  than  any  specific  business,  suggest  the  hesi- 
tant and  easily  wounded  quality  of  his  character;  and 
eveiy  trick  of  decor  is  employed  to  provide  the  heroine 
with  a luxurious  initial  apartment,  while  it  keeps  the 
misery  of  her  second  one  only  relative.  The  over-ripe 
perfection  of  this  studio  technique  suggests  that  there 
was  no  way  to  go  forward,  except  outside  the  studio 
itself. 


December  1-4 


Diary  of  a Lost  Girl  (1929).  Produced  and  directed  by 
G.  W.  Pahst,  scenario  by  Rudolf  Leonhard  from  a novel 
by  Margarete  Böhme,  photography  by  Sepp  Allgeier, 
design  by  Ernö  Metzner  and  Hasler.  Cast:  Louis  Brooks, 
Vera  Pawlowa,  Joseph  Revensky,  Arnold  Korff,  André 
Fritz  Rasp,  Valeska  Gert,  Kurt  Gerron,  Edith  Meinhard, 
Vera  Pawlowa,  Joseph  Revensky,  Arnold  Korff,  André 
Reanne,  Siegfried  Arno. 

After  a brief  apprenticeship  in  the  German  studio  school, 
Pahst  began  his  long  series  of  realistic  works  in  which 
decor  is  used,  not  to  create  fantastic  worlds,  but  to  in- 
crease the  sense  of  actuality  in  the  stories  he  narrates. 
Like  Lang,  Pabst  deals  with  large  concepts— inflation, 
war,  psychoanalysis,  international  cooperation— but  all 
his  work  tends  toward  melodrama,  partly  because  of  the 
original  form  of  the  material  when  given  him  to  film, 
partly  because  he  rarely  states  its  moral  implications’ 
though  they  are  his  real  subject.  Pabst  shapes  the  action 
of  even  the  most  trivial  substance  to  find  in  it  an  expres- 
sion of  social  chaos,  and  coldbloodedly  dissects  the  vice 
and  corruption  of  a disintegrating  society. 

Pabst  had  seen  Louise  Brooks  in  her  American  “flapper” 
roles,  and  judged  her  perfect  to  portray  a certain  type 
of  amoral  heroine.  After  a version  of  Wedekind’s  Pan- 
dora’s  Box,  she  made  this,  her  second  and  last  film  for 
Pabst.  In  it  she  plays  a girl  whom  even  the  most  immoral 
experiences  cannot  corrupt,  yet  without  any  chance  to 
develop  and  express  her  positive  qualities  because  of  the 
decadent  state  of  society. 

December  5-7 


of  first-year  German  in  schools  throughout  the  world 
Lamprecht’s  treatment  skillfully  combined  silent  and 
sound  passages  to  create  a film  of  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility and  freshness  in  the  early  years  of  the  “talkies.” 


December  8-11 

Studie  #11  (1932).  By  Oskar  Fischinger. 

Abstract  forms  set  to  a minuet  by  Mozart. 

Das  Testament  des  Mr.  Mabuse  (The  Last  Will  of  Dr. 
Mabuse)  (1933).  Produced  by  Nero  Film,  directed  by 
Fritz  Lang,  scenario  by  Thea  von  Harbou,  photography 
by  britz  Arno  Wagner,  art  direction  by  Voll  Brecht  and 
asler.  Cast:  Rudolf  Klein-Rogge,  Gustav  Diessl,  Otto 
ncrnicke,  Oscar  Bercgi,  Vera  Liessem,  Camilla  Spira 
No  English  titles. 

The  Last  Will  of  Dr.  Mabuse  is  a sequel  to  Lang’s  earlier 
Dr.  Mabuse  the  Gambler  (1921),  a long  film  about  a 
master  criminal  who  rules  a depraved  society.  In  the 
interim  between  the  two  stories,  Mabuse  has  been  con- 
fined in  an  insane  asylum  where  he  scribbles  on  paper 
his  plan  for  domination  of  the  world  by  terroristic  meth- 
ods.  The  head  of  the  asylum  aspires  to  implement  the 
plan,  while  one  of  his  henchmen  who  has  decided  to  re- 
forni,  tries  to  stop  him.  Lang’s  avowed  purpose  in  making 
the  film  was  to  expose  the  similar  plans  of  the  Nazis 
but  the  film  was  never  released  in  Germany.  When  im- 
ported  here,  nioreover,  in  1935,  it  was  rejected  in  toto 
by  the  New  York  board  of  censors  as  “anarchistic,” 
though  It  was  subsequently  shown  when  Lang’s  inten- 
tions became  known. 


Studie  #6  (1929).  By  Oskar  Fischinger. 

Oskar  Fischinger  is  the  champion  of  the  “absolute  film,” 
the  film  of  abstract  patterns  moving  in  time  and  space. 
Fischinger  alone,  of  the  many  who  have  used  the  form, 
continues  solely  to  produce  them.  Here  he  sets  his  designs’ 
to  popular  music.  His  later  work  includes  the  sequence 
in  Fantasia  which  was  based  on  Bach’s  Toccata  and 
Fugue  in  D Minor. 

Emil  und  Die  Detektive  (Emil  and  the  Detectives) 
(1931).  Produced  by  Ufa,  directed  by  Gerhard  Lamp- 
recht,  .scenario  by  Billie  Wilder  from  a novel  by  Erich 
hastner,  photography  by  Werner  Braudes,  sets  by  Wer- 
ner Schlichting,  music  by  Allan  Gray.  Cast:  Käthe 
Haack,  Rolf  Wenkhaus,  Olga  Engl,  Inge  Landgut,  Fritz 
Rasp,  Rudolf  Biebrach,  Hans-Joachim  Schaufuss,  Hans 
Richter,  Hubert  Schmitz,  Hans  Löhr,  Waldemar  Kupzyk. 
No  English  titles. 

This  delightful  comedy  was  based  on  a novel  which  is 
not  only  a classic  in  Germany,  but  is  beloved  of  students 


December  12-14 

S.O.S.  Iceberg  (1933).  Produced  by  Universal  and 
Deutsche  Universal-Film  AG.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Danish  government  and  the  supervision  of  Knud  Ras 
müssen;  directed  by  Tay  Garnett  and  Arnold  Fanck- 
script  by  Fanck,  Fritz  Loewe,  Ernst  Sorge,  Hans  Hin- 
rich,  Edwin  Knopf,  Tom  Reed;  photographed  by  Hans 
Schneeberger,  Richard  Angst,  Ernst  Udet,  Franz 
-Sc/incc/r;  music  by  Paul  Desau.  Cast:  Rod  La  Rocqiic, 
U>ni  Riefenstahl,  Sepp  Rist,  Gibson  Gowland,  Dr.  Max 
Holsboei,  Matter  Rimi,  Ernst  Udet.  Dialogue  in  English. 

During  the  twenties  and  thirties,  countless  mountain- 
climbing  films  were  produced  in  Germany,  forming  a 
^similar  to  our  western.  They  featured 
bieathtaking  photography  of  ice  and  snow,  danger- 
ous ascents  and  heroic  endurance  of  the  elements.  Dr 
Arnold  Fanck  was  the  originator  and  most  celebrated 
director  of  the  senes  and  in  1933,  financed  jointly  by 
Geiman  and  American  money,  he  went  to  Greenland  for 
a change  of  locale  from  the  Alps,  but  still  retained  the  old 


elements.  In  the  late  twenties,  the  airplane  stunts  of 
Einst  Uclet  (model  for  The  Devil’s  Geiierul)  were  added 
to  the  formula  and  he  is  seen  here  with  an  aquaplane. 

December  15-18  (One  showing  only  at  3:00  P.M.) 

The  Stone  Wonders  of  Naumburg  (1935).  Produced 
by  Deutsche  Universal,  directed  by  R.  Bamberger  and 
C.  Oertel. 

A survey  of  the  stone  sculptures  within  and  without  the 
cathedral  at  Naumburp,  in  the  German  province  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony.  The  “feeling”  of  the  sculptures  and  of  the 
cathedral  (Romanesque  Transition)  is  suggested  by 
striking  camerawork  and  by  music  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  played  on  the  organ  by  Professor  Fritz  Heitmann. 

The  film  is  primarily  impressionistic;  it  does  not  identify 
the  sculptures  nor  describe  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  made. 

The  Making  of  a King  (Der  Alte  und  der  Junge  König) 
(1935).  Produced  by  Deka  Film,  directed  by  Hans  Stein- 
hoff, scenario  by  Thea  von  Harbou  and  Rolf  Lauckncr, 
photograyhy  by  Karl  Puth,  music  by  Wolfgang  Zeller. 

Cast:  Emil  Jannings,  Werner  Him,  Leopoldine  Konstan- 
tin, Claus  Clausen,  Carola  Höhn,  Georg  Alexander, 

Walter  Janssen,  Theodor  Loos,  Heinrich  Marlorv,  Fritz 
Odemar,  Rudolf  Klein-Rogge. 

The  story  of  Frederick  IPs  rebellion  against  and  later 
submission  to  his  father  is  well  known  in  Germany  where 
it  is  a national  legend.  Beginning  in  1922  a long  series  of 
films  about  Frederick,  usually  emphasizing  his  relation- 
ship to  his  father,  enjoyed  great  popular  success  and  they 
were  continued  till  the  end  of  the  war.  This  particular 
version  is  little  different  from  the  rest,  though  on  its 
appearance  in  New  York,  it  was  considered  by  film  critics 
as  a piece  of  deliberate  propaganda  for  the  regime.  Ac- 
tually, the  Nazis  had  no  need  to  tamper  with  the  legend. 

It  was  ready  made,  and  though  long  before  debunked^  / 

the  popular  mind  knew  it  by  heart  and  wanted  to  have 
it  repeated  frequently. 

December  1 9-2 1 

Oi.YMPiA  (Part  I)  (1930-38).  Written,  directed  and 
edited  by  Leni  Riefenstahl,  music  by  Herbert  Windt  and 
Walter  Gronostay.  Photography  : Hans  Erti,  Walter 
Frentz,  Guzzi  Lantschner,  Kurt  Neubert,  Hans  Scheib, 

Willy  Zielkc,  Andar  Barsy,  Wilfried  Basse,  Franz  Friedl, 

Hans  Gottschalk,  Willi  Hameister,  Walter  Hege,  and 
others.  Dialogue  in  English. 

Appointed  in  1933  “Film  Expert  to  the  National  Social- 
ist Party,”  Miss  Riefenstahl  was  given,  three  years  later, 
carte  blanche  to  create  a record  of  the  eleventh  Olympic 


games.  Every  conceivable  facility  was  offered  her:  more 
than  one  hundred  cameramen;  pits  dug  between  the 
lunning  tracks;  a crane  to  hover  over  the  swimming 
pool;  while  every  kind  of  photographic  appai-atus  was 
employed  to  cover  the  games.  As  the  director’s  earlier 
Triumph  of  the  Will  had  endeavored  to  present  the  Nazi 
regime  as  the  logical  extension  of  Germany’s  past, 
Olympia  was  to  develop  parallels  between  the  “ideal 
of  strength,  grace  and  endurance ...  of  classical  an- 
tiquity” and  the  Nazi’s  “strength  through  joy.”  How- 
ever, the  factual  material  resists  and  even  contradicts 
manipulation:  the  American  Negro  track  star  Jesse 
Owens  is  the  undeniable  star  of  this  vast  spectacle,  how- 
ever much  Miss- Riefenstahl’s  cameramen  tried  to  make 
him  seem  merely  a splendid  animal.  Originally  received 
as  nothing  more  than  the  record  of  a sports  festival,  it 
seems  today  not  only  the  finest  film  of  sports  to  have  been 
made,  but  one  of  the  truly  great  works  in  the  medium. 
No  work  of  screen  fantasy  has  ever  surpassed  the  un- 
canny passages  covering  the  bar  exercises  and  the  div- 
ing in  Part  II. 

December  22-24  (On  December  24,  one  showing  only 
at  3:00  P.M.) 

Olympia  (Partii)  ( 1936-38) . Sec  aòoce. 

No  showings  December  25. 

December  26-28 

Romanze  in  Moll  (Romance  in  a Minor  Key)  (1943). 
Produced  by  Tobis,  directed  by  Helmut  Käutner,  sce- 
nario by  Käutner  and  Willy  Clever  from  a story  by 
Clever,  photography  by  Georg  Bruckbauer,  music  by 
Lothar  Briihne  and  TFerncr  Eisbranner.  Cast:  Marianne 
Hoppe,  Paul  Dalilke,  Ferdinand  Marian,  Siegfried 
Brener,  Elisabeth  Flickenschildt,  Ernst  Legal,  Hans 
Stiebner,  Carl  Günther,  Helmut  Käutner.  No  English 
subtitles. 

This  early  film  by  Helmut  Käutner  already  shows  his 
preoccupation  with  psychological  refinements  and  his 
taste  for  atmosphere-characteristics  of  a whole  school 
of  post-war  film-making.  In  this  school,  period  sets  and 
costumes  are  used  to  evoke  nostalgia,  not  only  for  a lost 
time,  but  also  for  lost  emotions.  The  past  serves  as  frame- 
work for  shocking  behavior,  and  provides  a subtle  form 
of  escape  for  sophisticated  audiences.  Romanze  in  Moll 
stands  midway  in  time  between  the  similar  films  of  Elisa- 
beth Bergner  and  the  later  school.  In  this  essay,  a wid- 
ower’s discovery  that  his  wife  had  a valuable  string  of 
pearls  provides  the  starting  point  for  the  plunge  into 
memory,  while  a late-romantic  melody  sums  up  the  love 
of  his  wife  for  the  wealthy  composer. 


December  29-January  1,  1953 
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5t/,  rf(,ry;  During  the  Russian  campaign,  an  old  front-line 
soldier  drives  a young  officer  through  the  partisan  district 
e monotony  of  the  landscape  and  the  sharing  of  danger 
bring  the  two  mcm  closer.  Vainly  the  old  man  tries  to  convince 
the  younger  of  the  madness  of  war. 

an  air  raid.  The  old  woman  s family  is  threatened,  also  he- 
wiLse  It  was  involved  in  the  assassination  plot  of  July  2()th 

but''teh  ;*  try  to  help  each  other, 

hut  tell  contradictory  stories  by  mistake. 

7th  .stori/.-  The  car  stands  in  a barn,  covered  u-ith  straw.  Here 
1C  soldier  Josef  meets  the  refugee  Maria  with  her  child  He 
neglects  lus  duty  in  order  to  drive  them  to  safetv  in  Hamburg 

By  military  law  he  is  guilty,  but  a comrade  who  imderstaiufs 
Ins  motives  allows  him  to  tcscape. 

January  2-4 

(1948).  Produced  by 
Corned, a Film,  directed  by  Robert  A.  Stemmle,  screen- 
t iay  by  Gunter  Nemnann,  photography  by  Georg  Krause 

G‘rl\h-L^T7-'  Ncumann^  Cast; 

O F T,  ’ w """  Wäscher,  Ute  Sielisch, 

ntt  Oehlschläger,  Hans  Deppe,  Franz 

Otto  hiuger,  Karl  Schonböck,  Herbert  Hübner. 

The  old  tradition  of  cafe  entertainment  in  Germany- 
concerned  as  much  with  political  and  social  satire  as  wfth 
Renerai  amusement  - is  here  transcribed  into  a film 
about  post-war  Berlin  in  which  realism  and  fantasy 
en  . n fact,  because  of  the  ambiguities  and  stylistic 
changes,  the  film  may  be  read  as  an  expression  of  the 
Gei  man  mind  trying  to  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  post- 
vai  life  and  to  the  deceptive  qualities  of  dreams  and 

veiy  lack  of  heroic  qualities  debunks  pretentious  idealism 
and  provides  a realistic  basis  for  the  action. 

January  5-8 

Herrliche  Zeiten  (Wonderful  Times)  (WbO).  Produced 
if  Comedia  Film,  directed  and  written  by  Gunter  Xeu- 

pltographi,  by 

hntzAnio  U agner,  music  by  JFcrucr  Eisbrenner  Giin- 
tcr  .Vcuummi.  Cast;  Willy  Fritsch,  Pruno  Fritz  Edith 
. c/io/riccr,  Tatiana  Sais,  Eric  Ode,  Ewald  Wenck,  and 
the  Sunshine  Quartet.  No  English  subtitles. 

the  wai  The  use  of  old  newsreels  (or  historical  events 
siTbsHtute  F over-urgent  realism)  have  been  the 

wai.  They  aie  screen  memories,  which  provide  the  sem 
blance  of  recollection,  and  they  may  be  inte^reted  in 


countless  ways.  Wonderful  Times  begins  with  delightful 
clips  from  early  newsreel  and  story-film  footage,  but 
gradually  changes  from  a mood  of  light-hearted  recall 
to  a more  complicated  and  confused  attitude  as  the  period 
m time  becomes  contemporaneous  and  as  the  emphasis 
shifts  from  general  good-natured  reminiscence  to  a more 
specific  account  of  political  and  economic  events. 


January  9-11 

Der  Verlorene  (The  Lost  One)  (1951).  Produced  by 
Arnold  Pressburgcr,  directed  by  Peter  Lorre,  scenario  by 
Lorre,  Benno  Vigny,  Axel  Eggebrecht,  photography  by 
\aclav  Vich,  music  by  Willi  Schmidt-Gentner.  Cast  ■ 
Peter  Lorre,  Karl  John,  Helmut  Rudolph,  Renate  Mann- 
hardt,  Johanna  Hofer,  Lotte  Rausch,  Gisela  Trowe.  No 
English  subtitles. 

Peter  Lorre’s  directorial  debut  with  a story  reminiscent 
of  his  earlier  work. 

The  time  is  1943.  Dr.  Rothe,  physician  and  scientist,  is 
at  work  on  a vaccine  serum.  He  is  unaware  that  his  co- 
worker, Hösch,  is  a counter-spy  watching  the  doctor’s 
fiancee.  Hösch  discovers  that  the  fiancee  has  been  giving 
information  to  the  enemy,  and  when  Dr.  Rothe  hears 
this  he  strangles  her.  He  is  left  unpunished,  however, 
because  of  the  strategic  value  of  his  work.  Guilt  for  the 
deed  and  a growing  awareness  of  the  brutality  of  the 
society  around  him  derange  him.  Planning  to  kill  Hösch 
who  represents  the  system,  he  discovers  a plot  against 
the  regime  but  Hösch  has  already  learned  of  the  plot 
and  the  men  are  betrayed.  After  the  war.  Dr.  Rothe 
changes  his  name  and  works  in  a camp  for  refugees.  One 
day  Hösch  turns  up,  also  under  an  assumed  name.  Dur- 
ing  a conversation  in  which  the  past  is  recalled,  Rothe 
Kills  Hösch  and  then  commits  suicide. 


January  12-15 

In  Jedem  Land  und  zu  Deiner  Zeit  (In.  Any  Country  at 
the  Present  Time)  (1952) . Produced  by  the  University  of 
Munich  under  the  supervision  of  Hr.  Hedivig  Traub  di- 
rected by  Brigitte  Reiner,  written  by  Bernhard  Doerries 
photography  by  Franz  Weihmayr,  edited  by  Bastian 
Hierling,  music  by  Walter  Faith.  Cast:  Hans-Ulrich 
Alihuus,  Edelgard  Bergmiller,  Rosina  Zimmerman. 

Dr.  Hedwig  Traub,  a scriptwriter  touring  the  United 
States  in  1950-51,  talked  with  students  here  in  film  pro- 
duction courses,  particularly  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  When  she  returned  to  Munich  she 
inspired  a group  of  students  there  to  try  their  hand  in 
the  medium.  The  theme  they  chose  was  “a  student’s  home- 
lessness in  an  emptied  world  and  his  isolation  in  the 


dimension  of  art  which  he  has  constructed  for  himself 
as  a refuge.”  Only  the  male  star  had  previous  training 
in  any  phase  of  film  work. 

Nicht  Mehr  Fliehen  (No  More  Fleeing)  (1954).  Pro- 
duced by  Filmaufbau,  directed  by  Herbert  Vesely,  sce- 
nario by  Herbert  Vesely  and  Hubert  Aratym,  photogra- 
phy by  Hugo  Holub,  editing  by  Caspar  Van  Den  Berg, 
music  by  Gerhard  Rühm.  Cast:  Xenia  Hagman,  Hector 
Mayro,  Ditta  Folda.  No  English  subtitles. 

This  film  bears  only  token  resemblance  to  the  German 
avant-garde  of  the  twenties.  Its  stylized  photography, 
direction  and  sound  track  are  the  products  of  a different 
tiadition,  refinements  of  the  European  school  which  grew 
out  of  study  of  Russian  silent  films.  Here  the  prime  con- 
cern is  with  symbolism,  the  action  becoming  a paraphrase 
of  its  makers’  sense  of  moral  and  emotional  futility  in 
post-war  Europe  and  in  post-war  Germany  especially. 
The  sound  track  is  composed  of  dialogue,  sound  effects, 
cool  jazz  and  twelve-tone  music,  all  integrated  as  a 
piece  of  musique  concrete.  The  director  has  stated  that 
it  is  meaningless  to  summarize  the  plot  of  his  film. 

January  16-18 

♦ 

The  Last  Ten  Days  (Der  Letzte  Akt)  (1955).  Produced 
by  Cosmopoi  (Austria),  directed  by  G.  W.  Pabst,  scenario 
by  Fritz  Habeck,  script  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque  based 
on  the  book  "Ten  Days  to  Die"  by  M.  A.  Mnsmano,  pho- 
tography by  Günther  Anders,  music  by  Erwin  Halletz. 
Cast:  Albin  Skoda,  Lotto  Tobisch,  Oskar  Werner,  Her- 
man Erhurdt,  Erich  Suckmann,  Julius  Jonak,  Helga  '' 
Dohrn,  Gerd  Zöhling. 

In  this  film  Pabst  reverts  to  his  early  style  to  present  a 
disengapd  record  of  Nazi  hysteria;  and  reaffirms  his 
reputation  for  being  able  to  treat  a melodramatic  subject 
with  conviction  by  staging  it  in  seeming  independence 
of  the  camera,  and  then  standing  by  and  recording  it, 
to  bring  it  alive  and  comment  on  it  through  an  uncanny 
choice  of  camera  angles. 

January  19-22 

To  be  announced. 


1 


Twice  in  (fce  course  ol  motion  piclore  history,  Itolian  films 

1/1.7  7w  77  '"«"-ce.  6./„e 

C46/RM  77'  “/  Ol/O  VAD/S?  ond 

AS/R/A  broug/«  /b.  growing  film  medium  /o  o new  /eve/ 

o/^ec/edproduc/ion  everywhere  - ,b.ir  greo,  /,„g,b 

e/Rm  Of  A NATION  and  INTOLERANCE.  Af/er  tho  sec 
ond  wor.  ORfN  C/fV,  RA/SAN,  S/crab  rf//ff.  :„d:,7e; 
e/.c/ri/ying  documen/s  o/  "neo-reo/ism"  sfor/ied  wor/d 
oediences  wi,b  //..,>  vi,o/i,y  ond  honosty.  and  ohaultd 
Wm-mofers  o/  o//  no, ions  by  in, reducing  rodico//y  new 
d,,ec,orio/  me, bods.  8u,  ,be  in/ervening  period  in  Italian 

SI  ,|°7  unknown  in  Ihe  United 

Slates;  tial.an  films  bove  been  cen,in„ous/y  /mpor,.d  ond 

shewn,  bu,  ,be  /orge  pub/ic  never  sow  or  even  heard  of 

.e...Rber,,or,b.mos,por,,didcri,icsond'’s:::i„:: 

To  remedy  , bis  si,uo„on,  ,be  Film  Library's  present  relra- 
pec,  bos  made  a wide  selection  ol  works  from  all  periods 

no,  been  re/eosed  commercially  in  this  couniry.  An  espe- 
callyrmporlanl  considero, ion  wos  ,be  ,ost  o,  docuraen,. 
rng  the  beginnings  o,  "neo-realism",  research  for  which 
yielded  early  works  by  Roberto  Rossellini  and  Vittorio  de 
Sico,  whose  directorial  debuis  were  supposed  by  mony  ,o 

W half  o,  ,bis  re,rospec,  disc/oses  o con,inui,y  of  ,rodi. 

ond  o s/ow  mo, uro, ion  o,  ideos  ond  iecbnigues  wbicb 
supp/on,  ,be  widely-held  belief  that  the  Italian  film  re- 
nmssance  ,s  exclusively  a post-war  pherromenon. 

Th,s  retrospect  one  of  the  most  ambitious  ever  under- 
tU"  ^ ^ [T  L'brary,  was  made  possible  through 

e generous  help  and  cooperation  of  Italian  Films  L 
port  /„c,  ond  of  Ihe  Ctneleco  Italiana,  as  well  as  the  many 
him  libraries  and  dis/ribulors,  bere  and  abroad,  wbicb 
/ooned  or  donated  films  for  the  occasion  /see  back  cereri 

Richard  Griffith 
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50  YEARS  OF  ITALIAN  CINEMA 


Mar.  21-23: 


beginnings 


I 


THE  TAKING  OF  ROME  M905Ì  /#r*  d j*  « 

Aik  ' ’ -/  r nvusj,  (la  Presa  di  Roma  , produced  bv 

Izl:  ‘r  •'«.-i-i  .„b  cp‘: 

riz  z t 

>l  giro  D'lTAllA  (1909),  produced  by  Luca  Comerio,  Mi/on. 

These  newsreels,  which  document  one  ..  . 
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France.  André  Deed  was  sol  * j period  were  imported  from 

unknown)  by  Itala  Films,  whi!h  was°Itafferby' f'^^' 

Polhé  Frères.  e-nployees  of 

IYDIA  (1910)  produced  by  Milano  Filnrs,  other  credits  unknown 

ducL’uL'yToV whicTrcTedt''^  -°- 

almost  all  other  films  of  th  f ‘"’f°'-tunately  lacking.  Unlike 

^Heotricai.  It  :!  ^f  "" 
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trouble  with  a rocket  (1911),  produced  by  Itolo  Films,  Turin. 
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Novelli,  Gustavo  Sereno  Leo  r t a Amleto 
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hopelessly  dated,  punctuated  by  much"’salutina  ’“d"'" 

to  explain  the  action  in  1912  th  x ^ copious  subtitles 

end  three-dimensiona;  lets  madl  it 

niined  the  future  course  of  Italian  pr^odTction'or  Zdls"'"’’ 
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"IL  DECENNIO  DEL  DIVISMO" 

The  Decade  of  Stars 

Mar.  24-26: 

POLIDOR'S  WEDDING  (1912),  (Polidor  Si  Sposa),  produced  by 
Pasquali  Films,  Turiti,  with  Ferdinand  Guillaume. 

Like  André  Deed,  Ferdinand  Guillaume  began  hls  career  in  France. 
A great  popular  favorite,  he  produced  dozens  of  films  for  many 
companies  before  going  to  Hollywood,  where  he  met  an  untimely 
death  in  1914. 

AMOR  PEDESTRE  (1914),  produced  by  Ambrosio,  Turin,  directed  by 
Marcel  Fabre  C'Robinet"). 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  primitive  films,  this  ancestor  of  many 
subsequent  trick  comedies  was  made  by  yet  another  French  comedian 
attracted  to  Italy  by  the  vogue  of  French  films  there.  Internal  evi- 
dence (such  as  the  legend  on  the  bootblack's  stand)  indicates  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  suggest  to  audiences  that  the  film  had 
actually  been  made  in  France. 

THE  GREY  RATS  (1917),  episode  two:  "The  Torture",  produced  by 
Tiber  Films,  Rome;  directed  by  and  starring  Emilio  G/iione,  with  Kally 
Sambuchini. 

Emilio  Ghione  left  a career  in  the  theater  to  become  a film  star 
and  later  a director,  achieving  his  greatest  fame  in  serials  centering 
around  himself  in  the  character  of  "Za-la  Mort",  a sort  of  Apache 
Robin  Hood,  whose  sweetheart  was  "Za-la  Vie",  played  by  Kally 
Sambuchini.  These  two  became  European  idols  whose  popularity 
was  comparable  to  that  of  American  serial  stars  in  the  same  era. 
Conceived  at  a time  when  Italian  film-makers  were  already  begin- 
ning to  re-film  their  spectacles,  THE  GREY  RATS  itself  seems  a com- 
paratively fresh  and  lively  work.  With  the  decline  of  the  industry 
after  World  War  I,  Ghione  went  to  Paris  seeking  work.  There  he 
wrote  a history  of  the  Italian  film  in  which  his  own  work  is  promi- 
nent and  in  which  he  bitterly  condemns  the  decadence  of  the  Italian 
industry  during  the  twenties.  He  died  in  poverty  in  1930. 

MACISTE  IN  HELL  (1926),  produced  by  Itala  Fi7ms,  Turin,  directed 
by  Guido  Brignone,  photographed  by  Ubaldo  Arata  and  Massimo 
Terzana;  with  Bartolomeo  Pagano,  Umberto  Guarradno,  Mario  Salo, 
Elena  Sangro. 

Bartolomeo  Pagano  had  been  a furniture-mover  before  he  was  cast 
as  the  giant  Maciste  in  CABIRIA.  His  great  success  in  the  role  paved 
the  way  for  an  endless  succession  of  starring  vehicles  in  which 
Maciste  , like  Tarzan  or  Superman,  overcomes  impossible  odds 
through  strength  and  kindness  alone.  Pagano  carefully  saved  his 
money  and  retired  from  films  with  the  arrival  of  sound.  He  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  1932. 


Mar.  27-29: 

LOVE  EVERLASTING  (1913),  (Mo  I'Amor  Mio  Non  Muore),  produced 
by  Gloria  Films,  Turin,  directed  by  Mario  Caserini,  with  Lyda  Barelli 
and  Mario  Bonnard. 

The  inimitable  Sorelli  was  the  idol  of  young  Italian  women,  who 
tried  to  copy  the  diva's  mannerisms  to  such  an  extent  that  the  word 
Borellismo  was  coined  to  describe  her  vogue.  That  she  received  her 
training  in  the  theater  is  evident  from  her  performance  here,  yet 
beneath  the  standard  postures  she  is  often  able  to  render  emotional 
subtleties.  Fortunately  her  style  was  recorded  in  a film  that  is  more 
than  a star  vehicle,  and  which  hints  at  the  expressiveness  toward 
which  the  Italian  cinema  was  reaching  before  the  era  of  grandiose 
spectacle. 

ASSLINTA  SPINA  (1915),  (excerpt),  produced  by  Caesar  Films,  Rome, 
directed  by  Gustavp  Serena  from  the  play  by  Salvatore  di  Giacomo, 
with  Francesca  Bertini,  Alberto  Collo  and  Gustavo  Serena. 

To  non-Italians,  this  film  seems  the  photograph  of  a play  con- 
ceived in  the  verismo  tradition,  acted  by  a popular  favorite  of  the 
period— seems  in  fact  an  Italian  counterpart  of  Bernhardt's  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH.  In  Italy,  however,  ASSUNTA  SPINA  is  still  a classic;  the 
gestures  are  considered  to  be  authentically  Neopolitan,  the  outdoor 
scenes  to  be  documentary  in  character,  and  the  film  as  a whole  an 
ancestor  of  post-war  neo-realism.  This  excerpt  was  chosen  to  illus- 
trate these  qualities. 

CENERE  (1916),  (excerpt),  produced  by  Caesar  Films-Ambrosio,  Turin, 
directed  by  Febo  Mari  and  Arture  Ambrosio,  from  the  novel  by  Grazia 
Deledda,  with  Eleanore  Duse  and  Febo  Mari. 

At  the  time  this  film  was  planned,  Duse— ill,  unhappy,  far  from 
young  and  newly  faced  with  poverty— momentarily  felt  hope.  Though 
she  hod  been  obsent  from  ihe  slage  for  some  time,  she  wished  to 
work;  perhaps  the  new  medium  might  grant  her  an  opportunity.  But 
even  while  the  film  was  In  production,  she  realized  that  the  attempt 
had  been  a failure.  "I  made  the  same  mistake  as  nearly  everybody 
has  made,''  she  said,  "but  something  quite  different  is  needed.  . . . 

I am  too  old  for  it,  isn't  it  a pity?" 

Duse  understood  very  completely  the  necessity  for  a new  technique 
unlike  that  of  the  theater  and,  although  one  senses  her  fear  of  the 
camera  and  its  penetrating  eye,  she  responded  to  its  demands  more 
imaginatively  than  did  her  stage  contemporaries.  There  are  nobly 
eloquent  gestures  here  as  well  as  classic  beauty.  Unhappily,  she  was 
miscast  in  the  role  of  Rosalia,  a heroine  who  at  the  opening  of  the 
story  is  barely  twenty:  and  one  understands  her  wish  to  suppress 
the  film,  even  if  its  accidental  preservotion  (in  fragmentary  shape) 
is  a source  of  gratification  to  all  who  honor  the  memory  of  this  tragic 
exponent  of  life  and  of  art. 
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SPECTACLE 

Mar.  30-Apr.  2: 

NERO  (1909),  produced  by  Ambrosio,  Turin;  photographed  by  Gio- 
vanni Viirofti;  with  Lydia  De  Roberti  and  Alberto  A.  Capozzi. 

In  1909,  the  firm  of  Ambrosio  inaugurated  a Seria  d'Oro  in  frank 
imitation  of  the  French  Film  d'Art,  and  like  its  model,  produced  cap- 
sule versions  of  celebrated  literary  and  theatrical  works.  NERO  was 
adapted  from  a dramatic  poem  by  Arrigo  Boito-Verdi's  librettist  for 
OTELLO  ond  FALSTAFF— who  himself  later  translated  his  poem  into 
an  opera.  Today,  the  film  is  attractive  for  its  pretensions,  if  not  for 
its  success. 

CABIRIA  (1914),  produced  by  Itala  Films,  directed  by  Piero  Fosco 
(Giovanni  Pastrone);  with  Italia  Almirante  Manzini,  Lydia  Quaranta, 
Alberto  Mozzato  and  Bartolomeo  Pagano. 

Contrary  to  report,  the  poet  d'Annunzio  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  film  except  to  provide  its  name  and  some  subtitles  after  It  was 
completed.  He  never  saw  CABIRIA. 

Much  less  processional  and  rigid  than  earlier  Italian  spectacles, 
the  film  uses  the  moving  camera  to  provide  greoter  identification  and 
intimacy,  and  the  (then-new)  technique  of  the  process-shot  to  present 
even  grander  images  than  had  ever  been  seen.  Though  the  action  is 
choppy,  there  is  o new  kind  of  suspense  here  which,  together  with 
the  heroic  figure  of  Maciste,  gave  the  film  its  not  undeserved  fame. 
Its  contemporary  influence  was  enormous. 


Apr.  3-5: 


CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  (1925),  (excerpt),  produced  by  Cines-Uci, 
directed  by  Augusto  Genina;  with  Angelo  Ferrari,  Pierre  Magnier  and 
Linda  Maglia  (Hand-colored  print). 

Forced  to  leave  Italy  in  the  early  twenties  because  of  the  parlous 
state  of  the  industry  there,  Genina  went  to  France  and  Germany  to 
seek  work.  CYRANO,  filmed  in  France  for  an  Italian  company,  is 
little  more  than  a tronscript  of  the  play,  with  Rostand's  dialogue 
painfully  retained  in  the  subtitles.  Hardly  an  achievement  for  a 
director  who  has  been  working  for  over  forty  years  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  deans  of  Italian  cinema,  it  is  far  more  a tribute  to  the 
anonymous  craftsmen  who  colored  this  print  by  hand,  one  frame  at 
a time. 

QUO  VADIS?  (1924),  produced  by  Cines-Uci;  directed  by  Gabriellino 
D'Anunnzio  and  George  Jacoby;  artistic  direction  by  Arturo  Ambrosio; 
with  Elena  Sangro,  Emil  Jannings  and  Rina  De  Liguoro.  (No  English 
titles). 


To  resuscitate  the  industry  after  World  War  I,  a trust,  the  Italian 
Film  Union  ("UCI")  was  formed  to  produce  big  films  In  the  hope  of 
regaining  the  world  market.  Since  no  one  had  any  formula  for  suc- 
cess except  to  repeat  pre-war  achievements,  it  was  inevitable  that 
QUO  VADIS?  should  be  re-made  on  a grand  scale.  Since  the  German 
spectacles  such  as  PASSION  or  SIEGFRIED  were  the  most  successful 
at  the  time,  what  was  more  noturol  than  an  imitation  of  them?  Hod 
not  imitotion  (of  the  French)  led  to  commercial  success  before?  But 
it  did  not  come  off.  The  film  wos  o joint  Italian-German  production 
and  the  new  star  Emil  Jannings  was  hired  to  play  Nere.  It  had  three 
directors  who  were  ot  odds  throughout  the  shooting.  One  of  the 
extras  was  inadvertently  burned  during  the  filming  (with  dummies) 
of  the  Christian  martyrs  used  as  human  torches  to  light  Nero's 
gordens.  Another  extra  was  mauled  by  a lion,  who  created  a panic 
at  one  point  by  leaping  from  the  arena  into  the  stands. 

The  film  secured  distribution  in  both  hemispheres  and  was  well 
enough  received,  but  so  much  extravagance  and  misfortune  had 
raised  costs  to  a point  at  which  even  sensational  success  could  not 
recover  them;  the  trust  dissolved  in  ruin.  Curiously,  what  remains 
effective  in  this  QUO  VADIS?  is  not  the  expensive  sets  and  crowds, 
but  Jannings'  bravura  Nero. 
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April  6-9: 


THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 


"I860"  (1933),  produced  by  Cines,  directed  by  Alessandro  Blasetti; 
with  Aida  Bellia,  Gianfranco  Giochetti,  Otello  Toso  and  Maria  Dents. 

Blasetti,  avant-garde  film  critic  and  journalist,  had  made  a striking 
debut  with  SOLE  (Sun),  an  independent  production  of  1928.  The 
official  revival  of  patriotic  themes  in  the  early  sound  period  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  film  this  Sicilian  episode  from  Garibaldi's  career. 
It  restored  movement  and  pictorial  quality  to  the  talk-bound  screen, 
and  its  subject  struck  an  especially  fresh  note  in  the  midst  of  the 
"white  telephone"  period,  when  the  majority  of  Italian  films  were 
musicals  or  boudoir  farces.  What  seems  even  more  striking  today  is 
its  use  of  actual  Sicilian  locations  and  of  many  non-actors,  portend- 
ing much  that  was  to  come  in  Blasetti's  later  career  and  in  those 
of  others. 


Apr.  lO-TI: 

IL  CAPELLO  A TRE  PUNTE  (1934),  (The  Three  Cornered  Hat),  pro- 
duced by  Lido  Films,  directed  by  Mario  Camerini,  with  Eduardo  and 
Poppino  De  Filippo.  (No  English  titles.) 

Light  in  tone,  faintly  "social"  In  their  satire  of  the  petit-bourgeoisie, 
Camerini's  early  films  were  a marked  contrast  to  the  more  ambitious 
and  glamourous  works  of  his  contemporaries.  Alternating  modern 
dramas  with  costume  pieces,  he  seemed  variously  influenced  by  René 
Clair  and  opera  buffa.  THE  THREE  CORNERED  HAT  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniard  de  Alarcon's  famous  play,  on  which  de  Falla  based  his 
ballet.  Like  its  source,  Camerini's  work  is  quite  evidently  directed 
against  arbitrary  and  pompous  officialdom,  and  it  was  banned  by 
the  Ministry  of  Popular  Culture,  though  later  re-released  in  a some- 
what tailored  version. 

Apr.  12-13: 

SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  (1937),  produced  by  Consorzio  Scipione  l'Afri- 
cano, directed  by  Carmine  Gallone,  with  Annibale  Ninchi,  Camillia 
Pilotio,  Isa  Miranda,  and  Fosco  Giochetti. 

From  1935,  the  regime  took  a firmer  grip  on  the  Italian  film  in- 
dustry, in  part  through  the  subsidizing  of  production,  and  in  1937  a 
vast  new  studio.  Cinecittà,  was  built  with  government  finance.  Its 
first  important  production  was  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS,  in  all  essentials 
a re  make  of  CABIRIA,  which  far  surpassed  its  model  in  the  un- 
believable scale  of  its  sets  and  crowds,  though  in  terms  of  film 
technique  it  represented  if  anything  a retrogression  from  the  earlier 
film.  Its  making  reflected  not  only  the  immemorial  longings  of  Italian 
film-makers  for  the  glories  of  pre-war  spectacle,  and  of  ancient  Italy, 
but  also  the  "imperial  euphoria"  which  then  attended  the  regime's 
African  adventures. 

Apr.  14-15: 

THE  IRON  CROWN  (1940),  produced  by  Enic-Lux,  directed  by  Ales- 
sandro Blasetti,  with  Luisa  Ferida,  Elisa  Cegani,  Rina  Morelli,  Massimo 
Gironi,  Osvaldo  Valenti. 

Blasetti,  too,  responded  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  with  this 
luxuriously  mounted  melodrama  of  the  Dark  Ages,  in  which,  says  the 
critic  Mario  Gromo,  "he  used  the  cinema  as  a heavy  and  spectacular 
machine  for  producing  symbols." 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEO-REALISM 


THE  POST-WAR  RENAISSANCE 


Apr.  16-17: 

LA  NAVE  BIANCA  (1941),  (The  White  Ship),  produced  by  Giuseppe  de 
Santis  for  Scalerò,  directed  by  Roberto  Rossellini.  (No  English  titles.) 

After  a long  apprenticeship,  Rossellini  was  given  this  film  os  his 
first  directorial  assignment,  from  which,  however,  his  name  was  after- 
wards removed.  Evidently  modeled  on  POTEMKIN  and  other  Soviet 
propaganda  films,  it  lacks  their  awareness  of  human  values.  Instead 
it  shows  men  fighting  unseen  enemies  from  within  a fortress  of  dials, 
ladders,  and  doorways,  or  helpless  and  incapacitated  in  a hospital 
ship  while  the  war  goes  on  somewhere  else.  Made  in  the  first  year 
of  Italian  participation  in  the  war,  it  was  an  official  film  designed 
to  display  the  reality  of  fighting,  which  seems  remote,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  its  victims,  none  of  whom  seems  to  die. 

Apr.  18-20: 

FOUR  STEPS  IN  THE  CLOUDS  (1942),  Produced  by  Cines-Amato, 
directed  by  Alessandro  Blasetti;  with  Gino  Cervi,  Adriana  Benetti 
and  Enrico  Viarisio. 

The  tireless  and  versatile  Blasetti  here  turned  to  comedy  with  a 
story  which  might  have  served  as  bedroom  farce.  He  made  of  it  in- 
stead a portrait  of  everyday  life  in  provincial  and  rural  Italy  which, 
even  today,  holds  its  own  in  comparison  with  later  films  consciously 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  neo-realism.  In  perfectly  natural  charac- 
terization and  acting,  and  in  honesty  of  narrative  development,  FOUR 
STEPS  IN  THE  CLOUDS  has  hardly  been  surpassed.  Released  in  this 
country  shortly  after  the  war,  it  never  received  the  attention  it 
deserved. 

Apr.  21-24: 

THE  CHILDREN  ARE  WATCHING  US  (1943).  Produced  by  Scolerà, 
directed  by  Vittorio  De  Sica;  script  by  Cesare  Zavattini  from  a novel 
by  C.  G.  Viola;  with  Isa  Polo,  and  Emilio  Cigoli. 

After  a long  and  successful  career  as  a matinée  idol  on  both  stage 
and  screen,  Vittorio  de  Sica  in  1940  directed  his  first  film,  ROSE 
SCARLATTE,  similar  in  theme  to  the  mildly  "sociological"  films  in 
which  he  had  starred.  With  this,  his  fifth  film,  began  his  long  and 
fruitful  collaboration  with  the  scenarist  Cesare  Zavattini,  and  here 
the  outlines  of  post-war  neo-realism  are  already  visible.  While  the 
leading  players  are  actors,  de  Sica's  direction  of  the  central  figure 
of  the  child  displays  his  increasing  hunger  for  photographic  reality, 
and  the  unresolved  but  deeply  felt  ending  implicitly  states  a leading 
theme  of  neo-realism,  that  men  can  look,  not  to  society  and  its 
institutions,  but  only  to  each  other,  for  justice  and  mercy. 


Apr.  25 

OPEN  CITY  (1945),  produced  by  Excelsa,  directed  by  Roberto  Ros- 
sellini; story  by  Sergio  Amidei;  and  Federico  Fellini;  with  Anna 
Magnani,  Aldo  Fabrizi,  Marcello  Faglierò  and  Maria  Michi. 

Much  of  it  filmed  while  the  Germans  still  occupied  Rome,  OPEN 
CITY  was  completed  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  during  the 
liberation:  made  with  equipment  stolen  from  the  Nazis,  photographed 
on  bits  of  old  negative,  and  delayed  by  constant  failures  of  electric 
power,  it  was  an  almost  unbelievable  achievement.  When  shown 
throughout  the  world  in  1946,  it  at  once  took  its  place  among  the 
film  classics.  In  this  film  Roberto  Rossellini  broke  finally  with  the 
theatrical  and  operatic  traditions  which  had  overshadowed  the 
Italian  cinema  from  its  beginnings  and  filmed  from  life  itself,  as  it 
had  been  lived  and  was  still  being  lived  at  the  moment  of  filming 
by  everyone  in  the  film.  In  its  use  of  non-actors,  of  real  slums  and 
streets,  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  in  its  overmastering  concern  with 
human  experience  in  a splintered  society,  OPEN  CITY  is  the  source 
and  fountainhead  of  neo-realism.  It  radically  altered  the  course  of 
Italian  film  history  and  confronted  film-makers  throughout  the  world 
with  a formidable  challenge  to  re-examine  the  technique  of  the 
medium. 

Apr.  26-27: 

PAISAN  (1946),  produced  by  O.F.I.,  directed  by  Roberto  Rossellini; 
script  by  Rossellini,  Sergio  Amidei,  Marcello  Faglierò  and  Federico 
Fellini;  with  Mario  Michi,  Gar  Moore  and  Harriet  White. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  epic  reality,  Rossellini  here  continues  his 
story  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  people  as  they  were  gradually 
liberated  from  the  Nazis.  "Poison"  was  the  American  G.  I.'s  term 
of  good-natured  contempt  for  any  Italian,  and  this  film's  six  episodes 
are  united  in  sequence  by  the  progress  of  the  American  and 
British  Armies  up  the  Italian  peninsula,  from  the  first  landings 
in  Sicily  to  the  Po  Marshes  the  day  before  victory.  Filled  with 
tumultuous  life,  they  separately  and  together  portray  the  conflict 
of  two  peoples,  formally  united  in  aim  and  locked  In  a struggle  with 
a common  enemy,  but  too  separate  culturally  and  historically  to  dis- 
cover together  their  common  humanity.  Although  each  episode  has 
something  that  could  be  called  a plot,  Rossellini  and  his  writers 
worked  without  a script,  improvising  little  stories  as  shooting  went 
on— improvising  out  of  their  own  experience  and  out  of  those  of  the 
men  and  women  they  used  as  players.  Dialogue  was  rarely  "written" 
but  rather  drawn  out  of  the  actors  in  their  own  speech  rhythms; 
situations  were  devised  from  the  circumstances  of  each  location  and 
from  the  memories  of  participants. 

The  result  of  such  methods  was  an  unrivalled  spontaneity.  More 
than  any  film  of  its  kind,  PAISAN  was  first  and  foremost  drawn  from 
the  life.  Ideas  arise  from  the  material,  they  do  not  control  It,  they 
hardly  shape  it.  The  concluding  episode  in  the  Po  marshes  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  all  cinema.  "The  story  of  an 
action,"  it  reveals  how  profoundly  the  film  medium  can  evoke  the 
springs  of  action  from  action  alone,  and  make  a comment  from  the 
event  itself. 
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Apr.  28-29: 

OUTCRY  (1946),  (II  Sole  Sorge  Ancora),  produced  by  The  National 
Association  of  Italian  Partisans,  directed  by  Aldo  Vergano;  with  Elli 
Parvo,  Massimo  Serato,  Vittorio  Duse  and  Lea  Padovani. 

OUTCRY  is  another  director's  rendering  of  port  of  the  subject  of 
OPEN  CITY  and  PAISAN,  the  struggle  between  the  Italian  Resistance 
and  the  Fascists.  Its  fine  depiction  of  the  development  of  the  Black 
Market,  and  of  the  Partisan  movement,  seems  to  be  rooted  in  the 
characters  themselves,  although  the  melodrama  inherent  in  the  story 
material  sometimes  interferes  with  the  director's  realistic  intentions. 

Apr.  30-May  1 : 

TO  LIVE  IN  PEACE  (1946),  produced  by  Lux,  directed  by  Luigi  Zampa, 
with  Aldo  Fabrizi  and  John  Kitzmiller. 

Except  for  Aldo  Fabrizi  of  OPEN  CITY,  the  actors  in  TO  LIVE  IN 
PEACE  were  unknown,  and  the  film  was  reputed  to  have  been  based 
on  an  actual  incident:  here,  neo-realism's  searchlight  is  turned  on  the 
Italian  peasant,  his  initial  indifference  to  war  and  the  causes  it 
officially  promotes,  his  gradual  realization  of  his  human  involve- 
ment. Plottier,  more  neatly  tied  together  than  other  neo-realistic 
films— its  form  suggests  Marcel  Pagnol's  dramas  of  the  soil— it  seems 
a good  deal  more  distant  from  the  realities  it  undoubtedly  intended 
to  describe,  but  the  scene  in  which  the  Nazi  and  the  American  Negro 
soldier  get  drunk  together  belongs  to  the  most  pointed  and  paignant 
passages  in  post-war  Italian  films. 

May  2-3: 

WITHOUT  PITY  (1948),  produced  by  Lux,  directed  by  Alberto  Lot- 
tuada,  with  Carla  del  Poggio  and  John  Kitzmiller. 

Even  more  than  in  OUTCRY,  the  elements  of  vice  and  violence  in- 
herent in  the  post-war  situation  quite  overwhelm  the  director's 
intention  to  cross-section  the  social  effects  of  war  and  occupatian. 
The  film  runs  a gamut  of  sensational  problems— the  love  of  a Negro 
and  a white  girl,  drugs,  the  black  market,  white  slavery— without 
more  than  scratching  the  surface  of  any:  but  Alberto  Lattuada's 
learned  knowledge  of  the  film  medium  lends  interest  to  many  scenes. 

May  4-5: 

THE  BICYCLE  THIEF  (1948),  produced  by  P.D.S.,  directed  by  Vittorio 
de  Sica,  script  by  Cesare  Zavattini  from  a story  by  Luigi  Bartolini; 
with  Enzo  Staiola,  Lamberto  Maggiorani,  and  Lianella  Carell. 

Leaving  the  effects  of  war  and  occupation  behind,  THE  BICYCLE 
THIEF  engages  a much  more  basic  and  chronic  Italian  problem,  the 
unemployment  caused  by  over-population.  But  no  social,  political,  or 
economic  forces  explicitly  appear  here:  this  is  the  most  intensely 
personal  of  all  the  highly  personal  neo-realist  films.  Its  odyssey  of 
a man  and  his  son  in  search  of  the  means  of  existence  brings  the 
spectator  so  close  to  these  characters  that  identificatian  becomes 
complete.  It  is  only  incidentally  and  along  the  way  that  we  realize 
how  wholly  society  and  its  institutions  have  failed  them.  Neither  em- 
ployment agencies,  the  police,  nor  the  church  can  help  this  family 
bring  bread  to  their  mouths.  This  was  exactly  what  de  Sica  and  his 
close  collaborator  Zavattini  hoped  to  convey.  They  wanted  to  force 
their  audiences  to  think  not  in  "social"  but  in  human  terms,  to  im- 
plant in  us  the  belief  that  only  if  we  all  feel  compassion  can  justice 
again  be  done.  The  classic  simplicity  of  this  film's  structure  and 


action  stands  in  the  grand  tradition  of  the  cinema,  and  it  achieves 
a universality  and  empathy  almost  unknown  since  the  silent  era. 
Rene  Clair  called  it  the  greatest  film  he  had  seen  in  thirty  years. 
The  admirable  hero  was  played  by  a mechanic  from  the  great  Breda 
factory,  his  son  by  a Roman  newsboy. 

May  6-7: 

MAFIA  (1948),  (In  Nome  delle  Legge),  produced  by  Lux,  directed 
by  Pietro  Germi;  from  a novel  by  G.  to  Schiavo;  with  Massimo  Girotti 
and  Charles  Vane/. 

Another  immemorial  Italian  problem,  the  Sicilian  secret  societies 
who  rule  by  terror  and  whose  rough  justice  replaces  that  of  the  law, 
forms  the  springboard  for  a film  that  invites  comparison  with  thosj 
American  "Westerns"  which  pit  the  sheriff  against  the  vigilantes. 
The  resemblances  are  often  startling,  including,  unfortunately,  a 
final  reformation  as  unconvincing  as  ever  were  these  of  the  bad  men 
of  the  Western  plains.  But  Pietro  Germi's  Interest  in  character  and 
flair  for  editing  and  camera  placement  contribute  subsidiary  values. 

May  8: 

FABIOLA  (1947),  produced  by  Universalia,  directed  by  Alessandro 
Blasetti,  with  Michele  Morgan,  Michel  Simon,  Henry  Vidal,  Elisa 
Cegani,  Massimo  Girotti  and  Gino  Cervi. 

Not  all  the  films  produced  in  Italy  since  the  war  have  been  neo- 
reelistic.  FABIOLA  returns  to  the  costumed  pageantry  made  famous 
by  the  Italian  industry.  Filmed  in  Italy  with  French  stars,  by  a direc- 
tor who  has  made  several  historical  epics,  as  well  as  neo-realist 
films,  this  film  in  part  combines  the  two  genres  and  instead  of  the 
lives  of  famous  Romans,  it  describes  the  life  of  the  common  people. 

May  9-10: 

BITTER  RICE  (1948),  produced  by  Lux,  directed  by  Giuseppe  De 
Santts,  with  Silvano  Mangano,  Vittorio  Gassmann  and  Raf  Vallone. 

BITTER  RICE  was  the  most  successful  of  the  Italian  films  after 
OPEN  CITY.  While  its  style  at  first  seems  to  be  that  of  neo-realism, 
the  film  soon  reveals  itself  as  a tour-de-farce  of  sex  and  violence 
rather  than  a serious  study  of  life  among  the  rice  harvesters  of  the 
Po  Valley.  It  did,  however,  create  two  new  stars,  and  its  popularity 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  course  of  subsequent  production  in  Italy. 

May  n-12: 

ANGELINA  (1949),  produced  by  Lux-Ora  Films,  directed  by  Luigi 
Zampa,  with  Anna  Magnani. 

While  Anna  Magnani's  performance  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  this 
film.  Zampa  had  more  serious  intentions  than  just  to  provide  the  star 
with  a vehicle.  He  tried  in  fact  to  dramatize  the  political  educatian 
of  an  Italian  woman  of  the  people  whose  qualities  of  leadership 
thrust  her  into  a position  of  such  dizzy  eminence  in  national  life 
that  she  loses  her  footing.  Her  development  and  downfall  are  con- 
vincing to  the  point  of  seeming  inevitable,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
Magnoni's  unique  vitality  and  honesty,  which  makes  the  fairy-tale 
ending  of  this  film  all  the  more  abrupt  and  incomprehensible. 
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May  13-15: 

DOMENICA  D'AGOSTO  (1950),  (A  Sunday  in  August),  produced  by 
Colonna  Films,  directed  by  Luciano  Emmer;  with  Anna  Baldini,  Vera 
Carmi,  Emilio  Cigoli  and  Marcello  Mastroianni.  (No  English  titles.) 

Before  making  this,  his  first  feature  film,  Luciano  Emmer  had  spent 
SIX  years  directing  documentaries,  including  two  films  about  the 
painters  Giotto  and  Bosch  which  have  become  historic  in  their 
mode.  For  this  step  toward  the  narrative  film,  Emmer  chose  as  sub- 
ject that  "kingdom  of  little  events",  the  beach  on  an  August  after- 
noon, where  he  picks  out  several  beach  parties  and  follows  their 
activities  till  sundown.  Ironic,  humorous,  detached,  the  film  in  spite 
of  the  reality  of  its  material  has  less  in  common  with  contemporary 
Italian  realism  than  with  the  older  school  of  reportage  in  which 
Walter  Ruttman  was  so  long  supreme,  and  in  which  the  French  and 
British  have  specialized.  Yet  the  film's  methods,  in  particular  its 
editing,  seem  to  reflect  an  effort  to  get  closer  to  the  ordinariness 
of  everyday  life  than  the  big  neo-realist  films  have  yet  attempted. 

May  16-17: 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  (1950),  produced  by  Amato,  directed 
by  Roberto  Rossellini,  with  Aldo  Fabrizi. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  morality  of  neo-realism  is  identical  with 
that  of  primitive  Christianity.  As  if  in  confirmation,  Roberto  Rossel- 
lini, turned  abruptly  from  the  post-war  scene  to  make  this  tribute  to 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  church  militant.  THE  FLOWERS  OF  ST. 
FRANCIS  follows  very  closely  the  pattern  of  the  actual  "fioretti"] 
and  the  film,  lacking  any  added  explanatory  or  introductory  mate- 
rial, has  greatest  meaning  for  those  familiar  with  the  original  tales. 
To  no  one,  however,  will  it  be  obscure  that  this  is  a film  celebrating 
selfless  abnegation  as  the  cardinal  human  virtue. 

May  18-20: 

MIRACLE  IN  MILAN  (1951),  produced  by  P.D.S.,  directed  by  Vittorio 
De  Sica;  script  by  Cesare  Zavattini;  with  Emma  Gramatica,  Paolo 
Sfoppa  and  Geppa. 

Public  speculation  over  possible  "political"  meanings  in  this  film 
has  largely  obscured  its  real  significance.  For  here  the  leaders  of  the 
neo-realistic  school  are  deliberately  saying  that  the  solutions  they 
offer  to  the  problems  they  raise  are  moral,  rather  than  social  or 
political.  That  this  was  de  Sica's  and  Zavattini's  specific  intention 
they  have  made  abundantly  clear  in  subsequent  statements;  but  the 
complexity  of  the  "realistic  allegory"  in  which  their  message  is 
couched  makes  widespread  misunderstanding  pardonable.  There  are 
moments  in  this  film  which  seem  an  indictment  of  the  rich;  and  other 
moments  when  greed  seems  the  motivating  factor  in  rich  and  poor 
alike.  This  fantastic  comedy  has  meanings  on  many  levels,  but  its  final 
meaning  is  that  brotherhood  is  the  primary  human  necessity,  and  that 
brotherhood  is  very  hard  to  achieve.  MIRACLE  IN  MILAN'S  amaz- 
ingly  successful  blend  of  reolism  and  fantasy  is  in  a class  by  itself, 
Mough  de  Sica  has  nostalgically  recorded  his  debt  to  Méliès,  Clair] 
and  other  pioneers  of  film  trickwork.  The  scene  in  which  the  indus’- 
trialist,  vainly  trying  to  establish  a common  ground  between  himself 
and  the  hoboes,  and  creates  instead  a gesture  of  five  fingers  which 
becomes  a parody  of  oil  Fascist  salutes,  owes  nothing  to  anyone  but 
this  great  director  himself. 


May  21-22: 

BELLISSIMA  (1952),  produced  by  Film  Bellissima  s.r.l.,  directed  by 
Luchino  Visconti;  with  Anna  Magnani,  Walter  Chiari  and  Tina  Apicella. 

In  times  out  of  joint,  luck  becomes  the  goddess  of  the  majority- 
luck  at  gambling,  at  the  races,  or  simply  some  overwhelming  stroke 
of  fortune  which  against  all  probability  singles  one  individual  out 
os  a winner  even  though  the  social  and  economic  cards  are  stacked 
against  him.  This  insight  Luchino  Visconti  has  extended  in  a film 
which  makes  success  in  the  movies  themselves  the  magic  wand  of 
fortune.  The  abundance  of  incident  in  this  film  is  such  that  the 
theme  sometimes  gets  lost,  but  Anna  Magnani  at  all  times  makes 
clear  her  burning  belief  that  her  small  daughter  will  be  lifted  to  the 
heights  of  stardom,  even  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  such 
a hope.  Not  a film  about  the  Italian  movie  world  as  it  actually  is, 
BELLISSIMA  throws  a searching  light  nevertheless  on  the  dreams  of 
movie  audiences,  and  what  the  movies  really  mean  to  them. 

May  23-24: 

THE  WHITE  LINE  (1948),  (Cuori  Senza  Frontiere),  directed  by  Luigi 
Zampa;  with  Gina  Lollobrigida,  Raf  Vallone,  and  Enzo  Siaiola. 

Though  based  on  a serious  political  problem-the  disposition  of 
Trieste-Zompa's  film  fails  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  crisis, 
nstead,  it  chronicles  the  uncertainties  of  a group  of  patly  "human" 
characters,  and  solves  their  unrest  by  melodrama.  It  provides,  how- 
ever, another  example  of  the  range  of  subject-matter  treated  by 
post-war  Italian  films,  if  a weak  one. 

May  25-26: 

THE  OVERCOAT  (1952),  produced  by  Faro  Films,  directed  by  Alberto 
La.iuada,  from  the  story  by  Nikolai  Gogol,  with  Renato  Rosee/. 

Gogol's  story  has  been  filmed  twice  before,  notably  by  Kozintsev 
and  Trouberg  in  Russia.  Lottuada  has  given  the  tale  an  Italian  back- 
ground and  characters  and,  says  Mario  Gromo,  "transforms  the 
Tsarist  bureaucracy  of  Gogol  into  an  almost  fascist  hierarchy,  and  the 
pothetic  humor  of  the  Russian  author  here  becomes  strong  satire 
sometimes  intentionally  grotesque."  The  film's  tone  and  style  some-' 
times  suggest  Chaplin's  later  work,  and  the  performance  of  Renato 
Kascel  has  also  been  compared  with  Chaplin. 

May  27-29: 

TWO  CENTS  WORTH  OF  HOPE  (1952),  produced  by  Uniyersalcine, 
directed  by  Renato  Castellani,  with  Maria  Fiore  and  Vincenzo 
Musohno. 

TWO  CENTS  WORTH  OF  HOPE  is  the  most  optimistic  film  of  the 
neo-realist  school,  though  it  offers  nothing  as  a basis  for  hope  except 
hope  Itself.  Unemployment,  politicol  strife,  social  and  familial  disin- 
tegration, bear  grimly  upon  its  two  young  lovers,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  film  are  poorer  than  at  the  start,  and  marriage  seems  even  farther 
away  for  them.  They  marry  anyhow.  This  act  af  faith  in  life  and  in 
youth  ogam  epitomizes  the  neo-realist  belief  in  human  rather  thon 
institutional  solutions.  It  is  expressed  in  a merry  film  with  "the  flavor 
of  a savory  rustic  dish.'' 
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The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film  Library  thanks 
the  following  individuals  and  firms  for  the  gift  or 
loan  of  films  and  for  other  help  in  making  possi- 
ble "Fifty  Years  of  Italian  Cinema". 
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No  nation  has  loved  the  cinema  more  deeply  than  France, 
and  no  country's  intellectuals  have  been  more  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  exploration  of  the  new  medium.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  French  films  have  won  an  enduring 
audience  wherever  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experiment 
is  valued,  and  particularly  in  New  York.  The  fact  that 
every  period  of  French  film  history  has  its  lovers  among 
film  connoisseurs  has  largely  shaped  the  present  exhibition. 
Begun  as  an  historical  retrospective,  it  developed  along 
very  different  lines.  Films  of  purely  historical  interest  gave 
place  to  others  which  have  stood  the  years  triumphantly 
on  intrinsic  m6rit;  othsrs  which  would  CGrtainly  have  to 
be  included  in  any  extended  conspectus  of  the  French  film 
have  been  omitted  because  they  are  happily  enjoying 
successful  commercial  revival  at  the  present  moment.  Still 
others  are  here  primarily  because  the  Film  Library  has  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  them  in  their  original, 
complete  form  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  or  for 
the  first  time  in  decades.  The  exhibition  is  thus  not  an 
historical  exegesis  but  a grouping  in  rough  chronological 
order  of  some  of  the  best  examples  of  all  the  main  streams 
of  French  film  art. 

Richard  Griffith 

Curator  of  the  Film  Library 

*'  = films  with  English  titles. 

■ = silent  films  without  titles,  and  both  silent  and  sound  films  for  which 
o knowledge  of  French  is  not  necessary  for  on  understanding  of  the 
picture. 


Ine  original  selection  for  the  showing  was  made  by 
FHenri  Langlois,  founder  and  director  of  the  Cinémathèque 
Francaise  in  Paris,  to  whom  many  of  the  films  included 
here  literally  owe  their  survival.  From  the  riches  he  pro- 
vided, John  Adams  of  the  Film  Library  staff  has  made  the 
final  choice,  adding  examples  already  in  the  Film  Library 
collection  and  others  made  available  by  their  American 
distributors. 


Jcon-Louis  Barrault  in  Les  Enfants  du  Paradis 


The  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
wish  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Cinémathèque  Franqaise  for 
all  the  time  and  assistance  which  they  contributed  to  this 
showing;  M.  Jacques  Flaud  of  the  Centre  National  de 
Cinématographie,  who  made  it  possible;  M.  Joseph  Mater- 
nati and  the  staff  of  the  French  Film  Office  in  New  York, 
which  represents  the  Centre  National  de  Cinématographie 
and  Unifrance;  and  the  following  individuals  and  firms 
who  have  so  generously  given  special  permission  to 
include  their  films  in  this  retrospect:  Vincent  Bateman,  Jean 
Benoit-Levy,  The  Burstyn  Office,  Film  Images,  Ffoffberg  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.,  Edward  Kingsley,  Rembrandt  Films,  Jean 
Renoir,  The  Times  Film  Corporation. 


Music  for  the  silent  films  arranged  and  played  by  Arthur  Kleiner, 


Les  400  Forces  du  Dioble 


60  years  of  French  Films 


June  2-5 


Sarah  Bernhardt  in  La  Dome  aux  CamélL 


May  29-june  1 

Adventures  cl  a Parisienne  at  the  Beach) 

(1894),  by  Emile  Reynoud . 

An  optical  show,  recreated  in  color. 

Foctoryl 

(1895),  by  Louis  Lumière. 

^7 '='0TAT  (The  Arrival  ol  a 
Tram/  (1895),  by  Louis  Lumière. 

ARROSEUR  ET  AROSE  ITeasing  the  Gardener)  (1896),  by  Louis  Lu- 
miere. 

tlE  LABOUREUR  /The  Plowman)  (1896),  by  Louis  Lumière. 

Four  of  the  earliest  films  made;  precursors  of  the  documentary,  narra- 
tive and  pictorial  approaches  to  the  cinema. 

+IE  MAGICIEN  (The  Conjuror)  (cI898),  by  Georges  Méliès. 

A professional  magician  here  explores  the  technical  capacities  of  the 
new  invention  to  produce  effects  impossible  on  stage. 

+CAKEWALK  DU  NOUVEAU  CIRQUE  (cl 900). 

CINEMA  PARIANT  EN  1900  (excerpts)  (Sound  Films  ol  1900)  (1933) 
inc/uding  Coquelin  in  the  duel  scene  from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Mari- 
ette  Su  y in  on  oria  from  "La  Poupée,"  Little  Tich  and  his  big  boots 
ond  Mile.  Palm  s,ng,ng  "Lo  Boifeuse  du  Regiment/' 

Early  filmed  theater. 

+A  STUNNING  CREATION  (cl904),  by  Ferdinand  Zecco. 

Reversed  motion  provides  a magic  effect. 

‘SCENES  OF  CONVICT  LIFE  (1905),  produced  by  Zecco  for  Pathé  Frères. 
An  early  reformist  film. 

+IES  400  FARCES  DU  DIABIE  /The  Merry  Frolics  ol  Satan)  (1906). 

' and  acted  by  Georges 

+LA  CAVERNE  INFERNALE  (1906),  produced  by  Zecco  for  Pothe  Frères. 

A colored  "postcard"  come  to  life. 


+SLIPPERY  JIM  (1907),  produced  by  Zecca  lor  Pothe  Géres. 

A comedy  employing  camera  tricks. 

tFANTASMAGORIE  (1908),  by  Emile  Cobi. 

The  first  French  animated  cartoon. 

+LES  EFFETS  DE  LA  BOUS-BOUS-MEE  (1909),  directea  by  Romeo  Bosetti 
for  Goumont 

A belly  dancer  creates  an  epidemic  of  shimmying  throughout  Poris. 

+THE  DETECTIVE  (cl909),  produced  fay  Pathé  Frères. 

An  early  kidnapping  and  chose  film. 

IThe  Return  ol  Ulysses)  (1908),  produced  fay  Le 
Film  d Art,  directed  by  Charles  le  Bargy  and  André  Calmettes  scen- 
ario by  Henn  Lavedan  horn  a play  by  Jules  Lemaitre  with  Julie  Bartet 
Paul  tviounet,  Albert  Lambert,  Louis  Delaunay. 

An  attempt  by  the  flower  of  the  Comédie  Frangoise  to  elevate  content 
and  refine  acting  in  the  early  film. 

CAMELIAS  (excerpt)  /Camille)  (1911),  produced  by  Le 
F<lm  d Art,  directed  by  Henri  Pouctal  from  the  play  by  Dumas  fits,,  with 
òorah  ßernhordf  ond  Lou  Tellegen. 

The  celebrated  death  scene. 

tMAX  VEUT  GRANDIR  /Max  Wants  to  Grow'  (1912),  produced  by  Pathé 
rreres;  with  Max  Linder. 

Optical  deformations  help  the  famous  comedion  to  obtoin  the  stature 
demanded  by  his  prospective  father-in-law. 

'ONESIME  HORLOGER  (Onesime  the  Clockmoker.,  (1912),  directed  by 
Jean  Durand  lor  Gaumont;  with  Ernest  Bourbon  as  Onesime. 

The  culmination  of  the  first  French  school  of  comedy. 

June  6-8 

*JUVE  CONTRE  FANTOMAS  (The  Man  in  Black)  (1913),  produced  by 
Gaumont,  directed  by  Louis  Feuillade.  from  the  novel  by  Pierre  Sou- 
vestre  and  Marcel  Allain;  with  René  Navarre,  M.  Breon,  Renee  Cori 
Georges  Melchior. 

Part  two  of  the  most  famous  French  serial. 

TLE  CHEMINEAU  (excerpt)  (The  Vagabond)  (1915),  produced  by  Pathé 
Freros.  directed  by  Henri  Krauss.  alter  the  play  by  Jean  Richepin,.  with 
Henn  Krauss  and  Charlotia  Barbier. 

An  episode  from  a naturalistic  drama  featuring  a celebroted  actor  from 
the  Comédie  Frongaise. 


Juve  Contre  Fantomos. 


Jun©  9-1  2 One  showing  only  at  3 p.m. 

LA  DIXIEME  SYMPHONIE  (The  Tenth  Symphony)  (1918),  produced  by 
Le  Film  d'Arl,  written  and  directed  by  Abel  Gance,  photography  by 
F.  H.  Bure/;  with  Emmy  Lynn,  Séverin-  Mors,  Jean  Toulout,  Mile.  Rizon. 
A French  refinement  of  D.  W.  Griffith's  style,  used  to  tell  o story 
reminiscent  of  contemporary  Italian  melodramas  of  "high  life." 

Believing  that  she  has  killed  Fred  Ryce's  sister.  Eve  Dinant  is  black- 
mailed into  continuing  to  be  his  mistress,  even  though  she  is  disgusted 
by  their  relationship,  but  later  manages  to  buy  him  off  with  part  of 
her  fortune.  After  a few  years,  she  is  happily  morried  to  a composer 
when  the  blackmailer  returns  and  becomes  interested  in  the  compos- 
er's young  sister.  Eve  tries  to  prevent  their  marriage,  but  arouses  the 
composer's  suspicions  and  jealousy. 

June  13-15  One  showing  only  at  3 p.m. 

tFIEVRE  (1921),  produced  by  Alhambra  Film,  written  and  directed  by 
Louis  Delluc,  photography  by  Giboy  and  Lucas;  with  Eve  Francis,  Ed- 
mond Van  Dae/e,  Elena  Sagrary,  Gaston  Modot,  Leon  Mouissinac. 

The  lesson  of  the  simplicity  of  American  film  technique  applied  to  o 
story  of  chance  encounters  and  doomed  hopes  of  people  in  a /Vlar- 
seiile  bar. 


ELDORADO  (1921),  written  and  directed  by  Marcel  L'Herbier  lor 
Gaumont,  decor  by  Autant-Laro;  with  Eve  Francis,  Philippe  Hériot, 
Marcelle  Pradot,  Jaque  Catelain. 

An  attempt  to  translate  poetry  and  “impressionism"  into  screen  terms. 
Sibilla,  favorite  dancer  at  the  Eldorado,  works  only  for  her  sick  child, 
whose  rich  father  has  forsaken  them.  Desperate  for  money  to  buy 
medicines,  the  mother  goes  to  see  him  but  is  chased  away.  The  father 
is  busy  preparing  for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Uliana  to  a land- 
owner,  though  she  loves  a young  painter.  Sibilla  tries  to  help  the 
young  lovers  to  marry,  as  a means  of  taking  revenge  on  the  father. 
On  the  night  of  Uliana's  engagement  she  locks  the  couple  into  a 
building  and  only  lets  them  out  at  dawn.  The  resultant  scandal  pre- 
vents the  marriage  of  Uliana  to  the  landowner.  The  painter  goes  to 
claim  her  hand  from  the  father,  but  there  is  a quarrel  and  he  is  re- 
fused. The  couple  decide  to  flee  to  the  mountain  home  of  the  young 
man's  mother.  Before  they  leave.  Sibilla  reveals  to  Uliana  that  the  sick 
child  is  her  half-brother  ond  the  couple  offers  to  take  the  child  with 
them  so  that  he  may  recover. 

Juris  1 Ó- 1 9 One  showing  only  of  3 p.m. 

LA  SOURIANTE  MADAME  BEUDET  (The  Smiling  Mme.  Beudet)  (1922), 
a Vandal-Delac-Aubert  production,  directed  by  Germaine  Dulac,  sce- 
nario by  Andre  Obey  from  the  ploy  by  Obey  and  Denys  Amiel,  pho- 
tography by  A.  Morrin;  with  Germaine  Dermoz,  Alexandre  Arquillière, 
Madeleine  Guilty,  Jean  d'Yd. 

A subieclive  occouni  of  the  spiritual  sufferings  of  a provincial  wife. 

tCOEUR  FIDELE  (Forever)  (1923),  produced  by  Pathé  Frères,  directed 
by  Jeon  Epstein,  photography  by  P.  Guichard,  Stuckert,  L.  Donnot,  with 
Gina  Manès,  Edmond  Von  Doe/e. 

An  essay  in  the  development  of  film  content  created  by  (uxtaposing 
photographs  rich  in  tactile  Impressions. 


June  20-22 

tLA  PETITE  MARCHANDE  D'ALLUMETTES  (The  Little  Match  Girl)  (1927), 
produced  by  the  Vieux-Colombler , directed  by  Jean  Renoir,  scenario 
by  Renoir  and  Jean  Tedesco,  photographed  by  Jean  Bachelet,  decor 
by  Eric  Aes;  with  Catherine  Hessling. 

A sophisticated  transcription  of  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  tale. 

+LE  RETOUR  A LA  RAISON  (The  Return  to  Reason)  (1923),  by  Man  Ray. 

A Dada  work  by  the  American  photographer  utilizing  the  technique 
of  fhe  photogram. 

tMENILMONTANT  (1925),  produced,  written  ond  directed  by  Dmitri 
Kirsanoli,  photographed  by  Leonce  Crouon  ond  Kirsanoll;  with  Nod/a 
Sibirskaya. 

Poetic  imagery  and  free  cutting  used  to  tell  the  story  of  two  sisters 
who  are  seduced  by  the  same  man. 

tENTR  ACTE  (1923-4),  directed  by  René  Clair,  scenario  by  Francis 
Picabia,  photographed  by  Jimmy  Berliet,  music  by  Erik  Satie,-  with 
Jean  Borlin,  Mile.  Friis,  Erik  Satie,  Francis  Picabia,  Marcel  Duchamp, 
Mon  Ray, 

The  famous  Dado  spoof. 

June  23-2Ó 

UN  CHAPEAU  DE  PAILLLE  D'lTALIE  (The  Italian  Straw  Hot)  (1927), 
produced  by  Société  des  Films  Albatros,  written  and  directed  by 
René  Clair  from  the  play  by  Eugène  Labiche  and  Marc  Michel,  photo- 
graphed by  Nicolas  Roudakoll  and  Maurice  Deslassiaux,  decor  by  La- 
zore  Meerson;  with  Albert  Préjean,  Marise  Moia,  Paul  Ollivier,  Alice 
Tissot,  Pré  Ills,  Vital  Geymond,  Olga  Tchekowa,  Jim  Gerald,  Yvonneck. 

A classic  farce  re-enacted  in  terms  of  obsessive  actions  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie. 

June  27-29 

tBRUMES  D'AUTOMNE  (Autumn  Mists)  (1928),  produced,  written  and 
directed  by  Dmitri  Kirsanoll,  exterior  photography  by  Kirsanoll  and 
interiors  by  Jeon  de  Mieville,-  with  Nadia  Sibirskaya. 

The  evocation  of  o woman's  sadness  about  the  end  of  an  affair. 

tARABESQUES  (1928),  by  Germaine  Dulac. 

Images  selected  as  a pictorial  counterpart  to  Debussy's  Arabesques. 

tLA  CHUTE  DE  LA  MAISON  USHER  (The  Foil  of  the  House  of  Usher) 
(1928),  produced  ond  directed  by  Jean  Epstein,  from  two  stories  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  title  story  ond  ''The  Oval  Portrait,"  photographed 
by  J.  and  G.  Lucas,  decor  by  Pierre  Keler,  assistant  director,  Luis 
Bunuel;  with  Marguerite  Gance,  Jean  Debucourf. 

Stylized  camere  speeds  and  photography  suggest  the  emotional  re- 
move of  Poe's  tales. 

Gina  Monès  in  Coeur  Fidèle. 


Les  Gardiens  du  Phore. 


June  30-July  3 One  showing  only  at  3 p.m. 

tlES  NOUVEAUX  MESSIEURS  (The  New  Gentlemen)  (1928),  on  Alba- 
fros-Sequono  production,  directed  by  Jacques  Feyder,  scenario  by 
Feyder  and  Charles  Spaak,  from  the  ploy  by  Robert  de  Flers  and 
Fran  cois  de  Croissel,  photography  by  Georges  Périnal,  Maurice  Des- 
lassiaux,  and  Marcel  Carnè,  decor  by  Lazore  Meerson;  with  Gaby 
Mortoy,  Henry  Rouse/I,  Albert  Prejean. 

A satire  on  French  politics. 

Suzanne  Verrier,  ballerina,  is  the  mistress  ot  the  Count  de  Montoire- 
Grondpré,  deputy  of  the  Right,  but  falls  in  love  with  Jacques  Gailloc, 
on  electrician  at  the  Opera,  who  reveals  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Left  during  o transport  strike.  Her  affections  for  the  two 
men  change  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  political  fortunes. 

July  4-Ó 

LES  DEUX  TIMIDES  (Two  Timid  Sou/s*  (1928),  on  Albatros-Sequono 
production,  written  and  directed  by  René  Clair  from  the  play  by  Eu- 
gene Labiche  and  Marc  Michel,  photographed  by  Batton  and  Nicholas 
Roudakoll,  decor  by  Lazare  Meerson;  with  Pierre  Batchell,  Vera  Flory, 
Jim  Gerald,  Francoise  Rosay,  Pré  Ills. 

Clair's  lost  silent  film,  containing  parodies  of  Dreyer's  Master  of  the 
House,  Gance's  triple  screen,  and  many  hints  of  the  early  comedies  of 
Harold  Lloyd. 

A nervous  young  lawyer,  arguing  his  first  case,  inadvertently  sends  his 
client  to  ioil  when  he  ends  his  plea  by  quoting  the  prosecutor's  de- 
mand for  the  full  severity  of  the  tribunal.  Upon  his  client's  release,  they 
both  find  themselves  courting  the  some  girl.  Without  consulting  the 
girl,  her  father  consents  to  the  client's  suit.  The  girl  refuses  to  marry 
the  man,  and  when  the  young  lawyer's  aunt  urges  him  to  be  bold  and 
he  proposes  the  girl  accepts.  But  when  he  is  faced  with  asking  her 
father's  permission,  he  loses  courage.  The  client  sees  the  young  man 
in  the  girl's  house,  and  fearing  exposure,  he  tries  to  frighten  him  into 
giving  up  the  girl.  The  next  day  the  client's  family  comes  to  coll  on 
the  girl  and  her  father  to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  The  young  man 
mistakenly  believes  that  rabbers  have  taken  over  the  girl's  house  and 
taking  courage  "rescues"  her  and  in  so  doing,  obtains  her  fother's 
consent  to  their  morriage. 


July  7-10  One  showing  only  at  3 p.m. 

tPRETEXTE  (1928),  by  Alexander  Colder. 

A study  in  motion  by  the  American  sculptor,  then  living  in  Paris. 

tTHEME  AND  VARIATIONS  (1929),  by  Germaine  Dulac. 

Controsts  in  mavement  as  a visual  equivalent  to  Tschaikowsky's  Theme 
and  Variations,  Opus  19,  #6. 

LES  GARDIENS  DU  PHARE  (The  Lighthouse  Keepers!  (1929),  o Société 
des  Films  du  Grand-Guignol  production , directed  by  Jean  Grémillon, 
written  by  Jacques  Feyder,  photographed  by  Georges  Périnal,  decor 
by  André  Barsocq,-  with  Geymond  Vital  and  Fromet. 

Avant-garde  preoccupations  with  light-play  and  rhythmic  patterns, 
integrated  into  the  simplest  of  story  lines. 

A father  and  son  leave  for  a six  month's  tour  of  duty  on  o remote 
lighthouse.  A doctor  discovers  that  the  young  man  has  been  bitten  by 
a rabid  dog  and  must  be  brought  home. 

Swedish  titles. 

July  1 1-13 

tUN  CHIEN  ANDALOU  (An  Andalusian  Dog)  (1929),  produced  and  di- 
rected by  Luis  Bunuel,  from  o script  by  Bunuel  and  Salvador  Dali;  with 
Pierre  Batchell,  Simone  Mareuil.  Bunuel. 

A disturbing  work  of  pure  surrealism. 

LE  SANG  D'UN  POETE  (The  Blood  of  a Poet)  (1930),  written  and  di- 
rected by  Jean  Cocteau,  photographed  by  Georges  Périnal,  decor 
and  spoken  commentary  by  Cocteau,  music  by  Georges  Auric;  with 
Enrique  Rivero,  Lee  Miller. 

A version  of  Cocteau's  autobiography. 


Le  Song  d'un  Poète. 


July  14-17 

+HISTORY  OF  A PAIR  OF  TROUSERS  (cl909),  produced  by  Pathé  Frères. 
An  early  chase  film. 

LE  MILLION  (1931),  a Fi  Ims  Sonores-Tobis  production,  directed  by  René 
Clair,  scenario  by  Clair  from  o play  by  Guillaume  Berr  and  Marcel 
Gui/iemoud,  photographed  by  Georges  Périnal  and  Georges  Raulet, 
decor  by  Lazare  Meerson,  music  by  Armand-Bernard , Philippe  Pares 
and  Georges  Von  Porys;  with  Annobella , René  Lelèbvre,  Constantin 
Stroesco,  Louis  A/fibert,  Paul  Of/ivier,  Odette  Talazac,  Vanda  Gréville. 

A musical  about  a chose  across  Paris  to  recover  a winning  lottery 
ticket. 


July  18-20 

LA  CHIENNE  (1931),  o Brounberger-Richebé  production,  directed  by 
Jeon  Renoir,  scenario  by  Renoir  from  the  novel  by  Georges  de  Lo 
Fourchardière,  photographed  by  Theodare  Sparkuhl  and  Roger  Hu- 
bert, decor  by  Gabriel  Sognamillo,-  with  Michel  Simon,  Jany  Morèse, 
Georges  FlomanI,  Magdeleine  Berubel,  Gaillard. 

The  revelation  of  Renoir's  most  celebrated  style,  in  a film  which  he 
mode  exoctly  as  he  wanted. 

A bank  clerk  returns  home  late  one  night  and  befriends  a young 
woman  who  has  been  beaten  by  her  lover.  She  soon  becomes  his 
mistress,  though  she  continues  to  see  her  former  lover.  The  clerk's 
wife  is  a shrew,  and  when  her  first  husband  returns  attempting  to 
blackmail  the  clerk  on  a threat  of  bigamy,  the  clerk  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leove  his  wife  and  live  permonently  with  his  mistress.  He 
discovers  her  together  with  her  lover,  however,  kills  her  and  allows 
the  lover  to  be  executed  for  it.  The  bank  discovers  that  he  has  em- 
bezzled money  and  fires  him.  He  quickly  sinks  to  begging  on  the 
streets. 

July  21 

*A  NOUS  LA  LIBERTE  (1931),  a Films  Sonores-Tobis  Production,  written 
and  directed  by  René  Clair,  photographed  by  Georges  Périnal,  decor 
by  Lazare  Meerson,  music  by  Georges  Auric;  with  Henri  Marchand. 
Raymond  Cordy,  Rolla  France,  Paul  Ollivier. 

The  cinema's  innate  capacity  for  debunking  turned  on  modern  indus- 
trial civilization. 

July  22-24 

BOUDU  SAUVE  DES  EAUX  (Boudu  Saved  From  Drowning!  (1932),  pro- 
duced by  Michel  Simon,  directed  by  Jean  Renoir,  scenario  by  Renoir 
horn  o play  by  René  Fauchois,  photography  by  Marcel  Lucien  and 
Asselin;  with  Michel  Simon,  Marcelle  Hainie,  Charles  Granvai,  Sev- 
erine Lerczinska,  Jean  Daslé,  Max  Dalban,  Jean  Gehret. 

A man  who  is  rescued  from  drowning  against  his  will  upsets  the  care- 
ful lives  of  his  benefoctors  through  his  indifference  to  convention. 

July  25-27 

"^natation  par  jean  TARIS  (1932),  written,  directed  and  edited  by 
Jean  Vigo,  photography  by  Boris  Kaufman;  with  Jean  Taris, 

A documentary  on  the  swimming  champion,  with  a surrealist  ending. 

L'AFFAIRE  EST  DANS  LE  SAC  (ft's  in  the  Bag!  (1932),  a Pathé-Natan 
production,  directed  by  Pierre  Prévert,  scenario  by  Jacques  Prévert 
from  o story  by  A.  Rathony.  photographed  by  A.  Gibory  and  Eli  Lotar 
edited  by  Louis  Chavance,  decor  by  Alexandre  Trauner,  music  by 
Maurice  Jauberl;  with  Gildes,  Carette,  Etienne  Decroux,  J.  P.  Dreylus. 

J.  Brunius,  Georges  Jamin,  Marcel  Duhamel,  Lora  Hays. 

A comedy  based  on  French  music  hall  humour. 

A mod  hatter  schemes  to  kidnap  the  daughter  of  an  American  million- 
aire who  is  so  bored  with  life  that  he  refuses  all  his  daughter's  suitors 
because  they  con't  amuse  him.  By  mistake  the  hatter  gets  the  old  man 
himself,  who  thinks  the  kidnapping  highly  entertaining  and  refuses 
to  go  home. 

LA  PECHE  A LA  BALEINE  (Whale  Fishing!  (1934),  directed  by  Tchi- 
moukotl;  with  Jacques  Prévert. 

The  satiric  illustration  of  a folk  song. 


July  28-31 

QUATORZE  JUILLET  (The  Fourteenth  of  July}  (1932),  a Films  Sonores- 
Tobis  production,  directed  and  written  by  René  Clair,  photographed 
by  Georges  Périnal  and  Louis  Page,  design  by  Lazare  Meerson,  music 
by  Maurice  Jauberl;  with  Georges  Rigaud,  Annabella,  Pala  llléry. 
Paul  Olliver,  Aimos,  Tommy  Bourdelle. 

The  celebration  of  the  French  national  holiday  among  a group  of 
Parisian  neighbors. 


Paulette  Elambert  in  La  Maternelle. 


August  1 -3 

LA  MATERNELLE  (1933),  a Universal  Photo  Sonores  production,  di- 
rected by  Jean  Benoit-Lévy  and  Marie  Epstein,  scenario  by  Benoit- 
Lévy  from  the  novel  by  Léon  Frapié,  music  by  Edouard  Flamen!,  songs 
by  Alice  Verlay;  with  Madeleine  Renaud,  Alice  Tissol,  Paulette  Elom- 
Oert,  Sylvette  Fillacier,  Mady  Berry,  Henri  Deboin,  Alex  Bernard,  Ed. 
van  Deele.  Delille. 

Abandoned  by  her  fiancé  when  her  father  dies  penniless.  Rose  takes 
a job  as  maid  in  a day  nursery  where  she  quickly  becomes  the  chil- 
dren's favorite.  Morie,  the  deserted  child  of  a prostitute,  becomes 
attached  to  her  and  goes  to  live  in  her  apartment.  However,  the  sight 
of  Rose  together  with  the  doctor  who  loves  her  reawakens  Marie's 
fears  of  being  deserted,  and  in  her  desperation  she  tries  to  commit 
suicide. 

August  4-7  One  showing  only  a*  3 p.m. 

ANGELE  (1934),  produced,  written  and  directed  by  Marcel  Pagnol, 
from  the  novel  Un  De  Baumugnes  by  Jean  Giono,  photographed  by 
Willy,  music  by  Vincent  Scotto.-  with  Orane  Demoz/s,  Fernande!,  Henri 
Poupon,  Delmont,  Andrex,  Mme.  Tainan,  Jeon  Servais. 

Angèle  lives  in  Provence  with  her  family  which  includes  an  orphan 
who  works  for  them.  A young  man  seduces  her  and  tokes  her  off  with 
him  to  Marseille  where  she  becomes  o prostitute  and  bears  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  The  worker  finds  her  there  and  leads  her  home,  but 
her  father  shuts  her  up  so  that  no  one  may  know  what  has  happened. 
Another  young  man  who  has  loved  her  for  a long  while  tries  to  search 
her  out  with  the  help  of  a friend.  The  friend  takes  work  with  Angèle's 
family  and  soon  discovers  that  she  is  hiding  on  the  form.  The  young 
man  comes  to  moke  her  his  bride. 


August  8-10 

L HIPPOCAMPE  (1934),  a Cinégraphie  Documentaire  production,  di- 
rected by  Jeon  Painlevé,  photographed  by  André  Raymond,  music  by 
Dor/us  Milhaud. 

A documentary  on  the  life  cycle  of  the  sea  horse. 

TONI  (1935),  produced  by  Marcel  Pagnol,  directed  by  Jeon  Renoir, 
horn  a scenario  by  Renoir  and  Carl  Einstein,  photographed  by  Claude 
Renoir  and  Ledru,-  with  Celia  Montalvan,  Edouard  Delmont,  Biadette 
Dalbon,  Andrex,  Kovalchevitch , Bozzi,  Jenny  Helio, 

The  famous  precursor  of  post-war  Italian  neo-reolism,  based  on  c 
true  story. 

Toni,  a young  Italian  working  in  France  is  married  to  Marie,  but  falls 
in  love  with  Josepho,  o Spanish  girl  who  lives  with  her  father  and  he' 
cousin,  who  IS  her  lover.  The  foreman  of  the  quarry  at  which  Toni 
warks  seduces  Josephe  and  marries  her.  Toni  cannot  forget  her  and  in 
despair  his  wife  tries  to  drown  herself.  Toni  goes  to  live  on  a hillside 
overlooking  Josepha's  house.  Josepho  wants  to  run  away  with  her 
cousin  and  tries  to  steal  money  from  her  husband  while  he  is  asleep, 
he  wakes,  and  in  a fight  she  kills  him.  The  cousin  flees,  but  Toni  comes 
to  help  her  and  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the  husband's  body  Toni  is 
discovered  and  chased.  Josepho  confesses,  but  an  overzealous  peos- 
ant  kills  Toni,  believing  him  to  be  the  real  murderer. 

August  11-13 

*IA  BELLE  EQUIPE  (Five  Men  and  a Womant  (1936),  on  Arys  produc- 
tion, directed  by  Julien  Duvivier,  from  a scenario  by  Duvivier,  Charles 
Vildrac,  and  Charles  Spook,  photographed  by  Jules  Kruger  and  Marc 
Fossard,  decor  by  Jacques  Krauss,  music  by  Maurice  Yvoin,-  with  Jear 
Cabin,  Charles  Vanel,  Raymond  Aimos,  Charles  Granvai,  Raphae 
Medina,  Robert  Lynch,  Viviane  l?omonce,  Charpin,  Charles  Dorot, 
Micheline  Cheirel,  Raymond  Cordy,  Jacques  Baumer. 

An  early  "film  noir"  about  the  gradual  dissolution  of  a group  of  best 
friends  who  have  banded  together  to  help  each  other. 

+NUIT  SUR  LE  MONT  CHAUVE  (Night  on  Bald  MountainI  (1934),  by 
Alexandre  Alexiell  and  Claire  Parker,  music  by  Moussorgsky  arranged 
by  Rimsky-Korsokoll.  played  by  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  di- 
rected by  Albert  Coates. 

A depiction  of  Moussorgsky's  score  by  a unique  method  of  animotion. 


August  14-17 


VOCATION  (c1936),  on  S.E.C.  production,  directed  by  Jean-Yves  be 
la  Cour,  photographed  by  Jean  Bachelet  and  Georges  Clero,  dialogue 
by  Jeon  de  iascoumette . 

Dawn  to  dusk  activities  in  a Benedictine  monastery. 

UNE  PARTIE  DE  CAMPAGNE  (A  Day  m the  Country!  (1936-46),  pro- 
duced by  Pierre  Brounberger,  directed  by  Jean  Renoir  from  a Guy  dc 
Maupassant  story,  photographed  by  Claude  Renoir,  edited  by  Mar- 
guerite Renoir,  music  by  Joseph  Kosmo,-  with  Gabriello,  Paul  Temps 
Jacques  Borei,  G.  Dornoux,  Jeon  Renoir,  Sylvia  Bataille,  Jeanne  Mar- 
ken, Gabrielle  Fonion,  Marguerite  Renoir,  Pierre  festrinugez,  Brunius, 

Jean  Renoir's  lender  evocation  of  the  limes  of  his  father,  Auguste 
Renoir. 


August  18-21 

LE  JOUR  SE  LEVE  (1939),  produced  by  Vog-Sigma,  directed  by  Marcel 
Carnè,  scenario  by  Jacques  Préverl  and  Carnè,  horn  a story  by 
Jacques  Viol,  photographed  by  Curl  Courant,  André  Bac,  Phillipe 
Agostini,  decor  by  Trauner,  music  by  Maurice  Jouberl-  with  Jean 
Gabin,  Jules  Berry,  Jacqueline  Laurent,  Arlelly,  Jacques  Braumer, 
Bergeron,  Mody  Berry,  Bernard  Blier,  René  Genin,  Marcel  Peres. 

The  archetype  of  fatalistic  films  of  crime,  passion  and  despair. 

August  22-24 

LA  REGLE  DU  JEU  (The  Rules  of  the  Game!  (1939),  o Nouvelle  Edition 
Froncaise  production,  written  and  directed  by  Jean  Renoir,  photo- 
graphed by  Jean  Bachelet,  edited  by  Marguerite  Renoir,  music  by 
Roger  Désormière,-  with  Nora  Gregor,  Jean  Renoir,  Dalia,  Roland  Tou- 
lain,  Paulette  DobosI,  Carette,  Gaston  Arlodot,  Mila  Parèly. 

A portrait  of  French  society  on  the  brink  of  the  second  World  War, 
yet  unconscious  of  it;  conceived  as  a counterpart  to  Beaumorchois' 
Moriage  de  Figaro,  which  was  written  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

André  Jurieux,  on  aviator  just  returned  from  an  exploit,  announces 
over  the  radio  his  unhappiness  that  the  woman  he  loves  and  for  whom 
he  performed  the  feat  has  not  come  to  welcome  him.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert  de  lo  Chesnyest,  have  heard  the  speech  over  the 
radio.  Realising  that  his  wife  has  refused  the  affections  of  the  young 
oviator,  de  la  Chesnyest  decides  to  break  with  his  mistress  as  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  her.  But  weakly,  he  invites  the  mistress  to  a week- 
end house  party,  and  olso  consents  that  the  aviator  shall  attend  when 
a mutual  friend  requests  it.  Arriving  at  his  estate,  de  lo  Chesnyest 
befriends  a poacher,  taking  him  into  service  against  the  advice  of 
his  gamekeeper.  The  poacher  begins  to  flirt  with  the  gamekeeper's 
wife  and  at  a grand  party,  the  enraged  gamekeeper  chases  the 
poacher  through  the  halls,  but  kills  the  aviator  by  mistake.  De  la 
c,hesnyest  apologizes  to  his  guests  for  the  "accident,"  which  they 
think  he  ordered  intentionally. 


August  25-28 


ESPOIR  (Sierra  de  Teruelj  (Man's  Hope!  (1939),  written,  produced 
and  directed  by  André  Matraux,  photographed  by  Louis  Page,  music 
by  Darius  Milhaud.  Dialogue  /n  Sponish, 

Episodes  in  the  Spanish  civil  war,  filmed  on  locotion,  and  based  in 
part  on  incidents  from  Malraux's  novel. 

The  principal  action  of  the  film  concerns  the  efforts  of  o peasant  who 
hos  worked  on  the  construction  of  on  oirfield  for  the  Fascists  to  locate 
a bombing  squadron  and  direct  one  of  their  missions  to  destroy  the 
field. 


Jean  Gofain  and  Arlelly  in  Le  Jour  se  Lève. 


August  29-31 

LE  CIEL  EST  A VOUS  (The  Sky  is  Yours}  (1944),  produced  by  Rooui 
Ploquin,  directed  by  Jearr  Grémiilion,  scenario  by  Albert  Valentin  and 
Charles  Spook,  photographed  by  Louis  Page;  with  Madeleine  Renoud 
Charles  Vanel  and  Jean  Debucourt. 

Based  on  a frue  story,  this  tribute  to  French  heroism  was  made  to 
arouse  support  for  the  Resistance  movement. 

A garage  owner  moves  to  the  city  when  his  land  is  taken  for  use  in 
laying  out  o new  airfield.  At  the  inauguration  of  the  field,  he  agoin 
feels  the  urge  to  fly  and  soon  spends  all  his  time  at  it,  while  his  wife 
runs  the  garage.  One  day  she  searches  for  him  at  the  field,  goes 
up  herself  in  a plane  and  becomes  as  strongly  interested  as  he.  The 
husband  breaks  an  arm  and  gives  up  flying  himself  to  be  her  mechanic. 
Soon  they  sacrifice  everything  to  their  passion  for  flying.  The  wife 
attempts  to  set  a record  in  o meet  and  departs  in  a plane  without  a 
radio.  She  is  not  heard  from  for  many  hours  and  the  neighbors  coll 
the  husband  a murderer.  But  word  comes  that  she  is  sate,  has  set  c 
record  and  a huge  reception  is  organized  to  welcome  her  back. 

SsptSrnbor  1 -3  One  showing  only  at  3 p.m. 

lES  ENFANTS  DU  PARADIS  (Children  of  Paradise}  (1943-45),  a Pathé 
production,  directed  by  Marcel  Carnè  from  a script  by  Jacques  Pre- 
vert, photographed  by  Roger  Hubert,  sets  by  Trauner,  music  by  Joseph 
Kosma,  Maurice  Thieret  and  Georges  Mouque,-  with  Jeon-Louis  Bar- 
rault, Pierre  Brasseur,  Arletty,  Marcel  Herrand,  Pierre  Renoir,  Fabiern 
Loris,  Etienne  Decroux,  Maria  Cosorès,  Jeanne  Marken,  Gaston 
Modot,  Louis  Salou,  Pierre  Paul  and  Albert  Remy, 

First  Part:  The  Boulevard  of  Crime 

Gorance,  o side-show  artist,  leaves  her  lover,  Lacenaire,  a murderer, 
to  devote  herself  to  Baptiste  who  loves  her  platonicolly.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  goes  with  Frederic  Lemaitre,  a rising  actor.  The  three  of 
them  perform  together  at  Les  Funambules  and  all  achieve  tame.  Gar- 
ance  is  offered  the  protection  of  the  Comte  de  Montray,  and  at  first 
refuses.  Later  she  is  imprisoned  falsely  as  an  accomplice  of  Lacen- 
oire,  and  she  uses  the  Comte's  cord  to  free  herself  and  goes  to  live 
with  him. 

Second  Port;  The  Man  in  White 

Severol  years  have  passed.  Lemaftre  is  now  a famous  actor.  Baptiste 
has  married  Nathalie  and  has  a son.  Ffe  has  almost  succeeded  In  for- 
getting Gorance  when  she  returns  to  Paris.  She  has  not  forgotten  him, 
however,  and  comes  each  night  to  watch  him  perform.  One  night 
LemoTtre  sees  her  at  the  theater  and  though  she  Is  now  only  someone 
from  his  past,  he  nevertheless  feels  jealous.  He  is  about  to  ploy  Othello 
and  lets  his  jealousy  develop  to  help  him  In  the  part.  Baptiste  learns 
of  Garance's  return  and  in  spite  of  his  wife's  pleading,  flees  with  her 
to  spend  the  night  together.  Next  day  is  the  carnival;  the  day  on 
which  Locenoire  has  decided  to  kill  the  Comte  de  Montray  because 
he  feels  humiliated  by  him.  Baptiste  and  Gorance  are  surprised  by 
the  visit  of  his  wife  and  son  who  have  come  to  beg  his  return.  Gar- 
ance  feels  that  she  must  renounce  her  love  tor  Boptiste  and  disappeo'-s 
into  the  holiday  crowd. 

September  4-7 

tlA  LIBERATION  DE  PARIS  (1944),  edited  by  Roger  Mercanton. 

Exciting  and  intimate  newsreel  footage. 

IE  RETOUR  (1945),  produced  and  directed  by  Henri  Cartier-Bresson . 

A film  of  the  liberotion  ond  return  of  prisoners  of  war. 


Gaston  Modot  and  Maurice  Chevalier  in  Le  Silence  est  d'Or. 


September  8 

*LA  BATAILLE  DU  RAIL  (The  Battle  of  the  Rails)  (1945),  produced  by 
the  Coopérative  Générale  du  Cinéma  Francois,  written  and  directed 
by  René  Clement,  music  by  Yves  Baudrier. 

A re-enactment  of  incidents  in  the  Resistance  movement  among  French 
railway  workers  during  the  Occupation. 

September  9-1 1 

LE  TONNELIER  (The  Barret  Maker}  (1945),  a Films  Etienne  Latlier  pro- 
duction, directed  by  Georges  Rouquier,  photographed  by  Dantan, 
music  by  Henri  Souguef. 

A study  of  an  ancient  croft. 

LE  TEMPESTAIRE  (1946),  produced  by  Filmagazine  and  France-lllus- 
tration,  directed  by  Jean  Epstein,  photographed  by  Militon  and 
Schneider,  sound  by  Voreitle,  Frankiel  and  Dumont,  music  by  Tves  •• 
Baudrier. 

The  Breton  legend  about  o man  who  can  stop  gales. 

TGITANS  D'ESPAGNE  (Spanish  Gypsies)  (1947),  produced  by  Pierre 
Braunberger,  directed  by  Jean  Castanier;  with  Juan  Salido  and  com- 
pany. 

Flamencan  dances  and  songs. 

September  12-14 

LE  SILENCE  EST  D'OR  (Mon  About  Town}  (1947),  an  RKO  Radio-Pathé 
Cinéma  production,  written  ond  directed  by  René  Clair,  photographed 
by  Armand  Thirard,  musical  adaptation  by  Georges  Von  Porys;  with 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Francois  Périer,  Marcelle  Derrien,  Deny  Robin, 
Raymond  Cordy  and  Paul  Oltivier. 

An  aging  film  producer  counsels  a young  actor  in  the  art  of  making 
love,  and  especially  ogoinsi  taking  any  one  woman  seriously.  While 
the  young  man  is  away  in  the  service,  the  producer  meets  ond  be- 
friends the  daughter  of  the  only  woman  he  ever  really  loved.  Soon 
he  foils  in  love  with  her,  and  asks  the  staff  at  his  studio  to  help  him 
protect  her  from  other  men.  But  the  young  man  returns,  falls  In  love 
with  her,  too,  and  opplying  oil  the  odvice  of  the  producer,  wins  her 
love  in  return.  But  he  feels  guilty  ot  having  deceived  his  friend  and 
decides  to  break  their  relotionship.  The  producer,  however,  learns  of 
the  situation,  renounces  his  own  interest  and  unites  the  couple. 


September  Ì5-18 

ADIEU  LEONARD  lexcerplj  (1943),  directed  by  Pierre  Préverl  from  o 
script  by  Pierre  and  Jacques  Prevert, ■ with  Carette  and  Pierre  Brasseur. 
A mild  husband,  returning  home  late  one  night,  comes  in  on  the 
middle  of  his  wife's  salon,  at  which  his  brother-in-law  is  reciting  verse. 
The  brother-in-law  takes  him  aside  and  convinces  him  that  he  is  not 
supporting  his  wife  properly.  He  gives  him  the  address  of  a man 
who  he  thinks  is  rich  and  tells  him  to  rob  his  safe.  Before  he  con 
depart,  however,  the  wife  forces  him  to  take  along  their  two  sons  to 
get  them  out  of  the  house. 

VOYAGE  SURPRISE  (1947),  directed  by  Pierre  Prevert  from  o story 
by  A.  Diamant-Berger,  sets  by  Trauner;  with  Martine  Carol  and  Piéral. 
An  anarchist  from  Sfromboli  steals  his  country's  jewels  from  its  Parisian 
embassy.  Putting  them  in  a waiting  taxi,  he  returns  for  more  when  two 
drunk  porters  drive  off  with  the  taxi  to  visit  their  grandfather  who  runs 
a tourist  agency.  The  old  man  is  trying  to  revive  his  dying  business  by 
offering  a "surprise  trip,"  destination  unknown.  The  trip  is  pursued 
by  the  anarchist  and  police,  and  ends  in  the  chateau  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Stromboli,  where  the  travellers  take  part  in  a revolution 
to  overthrow  her  government. 

September  19-21 

»PARIS  1900  (1948),  produced  by  Pierre  Braunberger,  written  and 
directed  by  Nicole  Védrès,  edited  by  Myriam  and  Yannick  Belton, 
music  by  Guy  Bernard,  songs  sung  by  Claude  Dauphin.  English  narra- 
fion  by  Monty  Woolley. 

Life  in  Pans  from  1900  to  1914  reconstructed  from  early  film  footage. 

September  22 

*JEUX  INTERDITS  (Porbidden  Gomes)  (1952),  o Silver  Films  Production, 
directed  by  Rene  Clement,  scenario  by  Jean  Aurenche.  Pierre  Bost 
and  Clement  from  o story  by  Francois  Boyer,  photographed  by  Poberf 
Juillard;  with  Brigitte  Fossey  and  Georges  Poujouly. 

The  reflection  of  war  in  the  lives  of  two  children. 

September  23-25 

LA  FORET  SACREE  (The  Sacred  Foresti  (1955),  o Joelle  production, 
directed  by  Dominique  Gaisseau,  photographed  by  Fichter  and  Ciol- 
kowski,  with  commentary  spoken  by  Gerard  Philippe. 

The  account  of  an  anthropological  expedition  into  Guinea  to  film  the 
initiation  rites  of  the  TrIbus  Tomo. 

‘CRIN  BLANC  (White  Mane)  (1953),  a Films  Montsouris  production 
written  and  directed  by  Albert  Lomorisse,  photographed  by  Edmond 
Sechan.  music  by  Maurice  Le  Roux. 

A film-legend  of  the  Comargue. 

September  26-30 

TO  BE  ANNOUNCED. 
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V E S T R C)  N PICTURES  PRESENTS 


The  Visual  Innovations  of  Max  Reinhardt  and  His  Designers 

Douglas  A.  Russell 


In  attempting  to  explain  the  major  characteristics  of  style  in  eighteen 
periods  of  theatrical  art  I described  Reinhardt  as  a major  exponent  of  the 
ideals  of  symbolism  and  as  a contributor  toward  the  relativism  of  Brecht  and 
the  absurdists  as  well  as  the  physical-visceral  involvement  that  has  developed 
m the  past  twenty  years  from  the  theater  of  cruelty. ‘ 1 divided  symbolism 
into  three  lines  of  overlapping  development  and  wrote  that  Reinhardt  and  his 
designers  made  major  contributions  to  aU  three.  First,  there  was  impression- 
istic symbolism  in  which  the  artist  or  author  attempted  to  suggest  the  inner 
meaning  and  mood  of  life  through  vague  and  misty  images.  Secondly  there 
was  stylistic  symbolism  in  which  form  and  style  became  very  important  and 
often  dominated  content  as  in  the  decorative  arts  of  the  art  nouveau  move- 
ment. Finally,  there  was  expressionistic  symbolism  that  depicted  inner 
emotional  states  through  harsh  and  violent  attacks  on  the  senses.  All  of  these 
Imes  of  development  were  closely  related,  all  turned  their  backs  on  naturalism 
in  theater  and  art,  and  all  used  symbols  to  stand  for  subliminal  states  of 
intuitive  feeling. 

But  1 also  think  that  Reinhardt  and  his  designers  made  a major  con- 
tribution to  relativism  and  the  interaction  between  the  interpenetrating 
realities  that  one  finds  in  collage  arts  and  in  cubism.  Particularly  in  his  use  of 
stages  that  penetrated  into  the  audience  and  in  the  use  of  blocking  that 
involved  the  movement  of  actors  through  the  audience  Reinhardt  and  his 
designers  made  a major  contribution  to  the  later  development  of  the  thrust 
stage  and  many  of  the  staging  devices  later  used  by  Bertolt  Brecht.  Also 
the  strong  physical,  visual,  and  aural  assaults  of  Reinhardt  and  his  designers 
on  an  audience’s  senses  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  contemporary 
avant-g^de  ideal  of  involving  an  audience  physically  and  viscerally  in  the 

inner  life  of  the  drama,  a concept  that  stems  from  Antonin  Artaud’s  idea 
ot  the  theater  of  cruelty. 

Reinhardt’s  consummately  theatrical  temperament  helped  to  end  the 
sway  of  the  literary  play  in  favor  of  the  aesthetic  drama,  a concept  that 
had  been  pioneered  in  theory  by  Richard  Wagner  and  made  practical  by 
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Max  Reinhardt 

Zu  „Vom  Theatrarchen“,  F.A.Z.  vom 
16.  August,  der  Besprechung  Leonhard 
M.  Fiedlers  Monographie  über  Max 
Reinhai'dt  von  Siegfried  Melchir^er; 
Ein  „Historiker“  bespricht  einen  Histo- 
riker. Was  dabei  trotz  der  Kürze  her- 
auskommt, sind  neben  Wiederholimgen 
d^r  üblichen  Klischees  über  den  Ge- 
genstand gleich  drei  historische  Schnit- 
zer: Der  zitierte  Brief  über  die  „Verar- 
mung“ ist  nicht  zwei  Jahre  vor  dem 
Tod  des  Autors  geschrieben  worden, 
sondern  ein  Jahr;  und  nicht  in  einem 
New  Yorker  Hotelzimmer,  sondern  in 
seinem  Haus  in  Pacific  Palisades,  Kali- 
fornien; auch  gab  es  kein  Elternhaus 
in  der  Wiener  Leopoldstadt,  dessen  er 
gedenken  konnte,  sondern  nur  eine 
Mietswohnung  ln  der  Maria-Hilfer- 
StraJJe.  Wenn,  wie  Siegfried  Melchinger 
behauptet,  Max  Reinhardts  Leben  und 
Geschichte  noch  nicht  geschrieben 
wurde,  so  darf  man  nur  hoffen,  daß  sie 
von  keinem  Historiker  geschrieben 
wird. 

Gottfried  Reinhard,  Salzburg-Klershelm 


Max  Reinhardt 

Die  ösicrreichisclie  Postverwa 
lun«  hat  autn  hundcr^trii  (i, 
burtstaff  des  «rossen  Re«Ls.seu, 
rof.  Reinhardt  eine  S t»/Mark 
herau.N«e«ebcn,  die  von  Otto  Slel 


Souvenir  Program  Cover,  Dee.  23,  1911 
"The  Miracle"  — Olympia  Theater  — London,  England 


MÜNCHENER  BEITRÄGE  ZUR  THEATERWISSENSCHAFT 


Ich  (Wir)  bestelle(n): 

W.  PASSOW,  Max  Reinhardts  Regiebuch 
zu  Faust  I 

2 Bände  DM  39.80 

L.  PRÜTTING,  Revolution  des  Theaters 

ca.  DM  27.80 

Prospekte  über  die  weiteren  Titel  dieser  Serie 

Name 

Ort  und  Straße 

Datum 


J.  Kitzinger 

Buchhandlung  u.  Antiquariat 

8 München  40 
Schellingstraße  25 


Wilfried  Passow 


MAX  REINHARDTS 

REGIEBUCH 

ZU 

FAUST  I 


Untersuchungen  zuni 
Inszenierungsstil 
auf  der  Grundlage 
einer  kritischen 
Edition. 

2 Bände 


J.  Kitzinger,  München 


MÜNCHENER  BEITRÄGE  ZUR  THEATERWISSENSCHAFT 
Herausgegeben  von  Klaus  Lazarowicz 


In  dieser  unregelmäßig  erscheinenden  Serie  werden  historisch 
oder  systematisch  orientierte  Studien  von  jungen  Theaterwissen- 
schaftlern veröffentlicht. 

Sie  wendet  sich  an  Fachkollegen  und  Theaterpraktiker  im  In-  und 
Ausland.  Sie  wird  über  inhaltlich  und  methodisch  interessante 
Forschungen  informieren  und  damit  einen  Einblick  in  die  gegen- 
wärtigen Probleme,  Projekte  und  Resultate  dieses  Faches  geben. 
Darüber  hinaus  bemüht  sich  die  Serie,  jungen  Wissenschaftlern 
die  Möglichkeit  zu  geben,  ihre  Ergebnisse  rasch  zu  publizieren. 


Band  1 

Wilfried  Passow,  Max  Reinhardts  Regiebuch  zu  Faust  I. 

Untersuchungen  zum  Inszenierungsstil  auf  der 
Grundlage  einer  kritischen  Edition.  2 Bände. 


Band  2 

Lenz  Prütting,  Die  Revolution  des  Theaters. 

Studien  über  Georg  Fuchs. 


Wilfried  Passow 

Max  Reinhardts  Regiebuch  zu  Faust  I. 

Untersuchungen  zum  Inszenierungsstil  auf  der  Grundlage  einer 
kritischen  Edition. 

2 Bände,  (Band  I XXIII,  467  Seiten,  Bandii  230  Seiten) 

broschiert  DM  39.80 


Die  Arbeit  über  Max  Reinhardts  Regiebuch  zu  Faust  I stellt  einen 
grundlegenden  Beitrag  zur  Regiebuchforschung  dar.  Sie  infor- 
miert über  die  Arbeitsweise  eines  der  bedeutendsten  modernen 
Regisseure,  dessen  Regiebücher  (von  denen  ca.  180  erhalten 
sind),  Dokumente  einer  disziplinierten,  systematischen,  um 
äußerste  Präzision  bemühten  Theaterarbeit  sind.  Der  Leser  wird 
schrittweise  mit  dem  Konzept  bekannt  gemacht,  das  Reinhardt  für 
die  Inszenierung  des  Fausti  (1909)  entwickelt  hat.  Dabei  wird 
deutlich,  daß  die  Transposition  der  literarischen  Vorlage  in  die 
Bühnensprache  nach  ganz  bestimmten  stilistischen  und  kompo- 
sitorischen Prinzipien  erfolgte.  Mit  seiner  mediengerechten,  eine 
souveräne  Beherrschung  aller  Bühnenelemente  bezeugenden 
Einrichtung  der  Spielvorlage  hat  Max  Reinhardt  alle  zufallsbe- 
dingten Inszenierungs-Risiken  auszuschließen  versucht.  In  den 
Detail-Analysen  des  Regiebuches  kann  der  Verfasser  nachweisen, 
daß  Max  Reinhardt,  im  Gegensatz  zu  den  meisten  seiner  Vorgän- 
ger und  Zeitgenossen,  die  Bühnenkunst  als  eine  autonome  Raum- 
kunst begriffen  hat. 

Interessenten:  Theaterwissenschaftler,  Theaterpraktiker,  Kritiker, 
Germanisten. 


Zu  beziehen  bei: 

Buchhandlung  J.  Kitzinger 
8 München  13,  Schellingstraße  25 


KANß  RICHTER 

Born  1888  ln  Berlint  Germany 

Left  Germany  in  1931 

Came  to  U.S.  in  1941  from  Switzerland 

Artist  and  film  producer 

Director  of  the  Institute  of  Film  Techniques,  C.C.N.Y. 

Numerous  one  man  shows  in  Europe 
First  scroll  painting  1919 
First  abstract  film  19£1 

Stopped  painting  in  1926  to  make  films  exclusively 
Started  painting  again  in  1940 

Now  producing  '•Dreams  That  Money  Can  Buy"  in  cooperation  with 
Alexander  Calder,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Max  Ernst,  Fernand  Leger,  Man  Ray 

1.  '•PRELUDE"  Scroll  made  in  1919 

Historically,  "Prelude"  is  the  link  between  modern  painting  and  the 
latest  form  of  visual  expression  - film.  It  was  made  without  any 
idea  of  future  filming  but  when  finished,  suggested  itself  as  suitable 
motion  picture  material  i,e.  'real'  movement  on  celluloid.  The  rhythm 
developing  through  the  growth  and  decline  of  form-groups,  colors  and 
shapes  made  me  feel  a new  beauty.  It  still  does  today. 


2.  STALINGRAD  - 1943-1944 

Scroll  painting  is  several  thousand  years  older  than  easel  painting, 
it  is  less  handy  for  a living  room  but  extremely  handy  to  tell  a story, 
an  epic.  It  is  a good  medium  to  follow  the  growth  of  a theme,  to 
transform  it,  and  make  it  live. 

people,  not  the  generals,  who  decide  a war",  said  Tolstoy 
in  his  introduction  to  "War  and  Peace". 

growth^°^^^”  " that  is,  the  emotional,  the  organic,  the  colorful,  the 

+ power,  the  planning,  the  massive, 

the  gray  and  black,  the  straight  line  on  a drawing  table. 

curings  from  August,  1942  to  January  30,  1943  (exactly  ten  years 
+ h power)  tell  the  story  of  Stalingrad  in  one  way; 

the  crescendo  of  driving  masses  of  gray,  white  and  black  and  their 

diminuendo  in  a sea  of  overwhelming  color  tell  the  story  of  Stalingrad 
in  another  way. 


The  three  parts;  1. 


2. 


3. 


The  "invincible"  drive  of  the  Na^i  war  machine. 
The  interlocked  battle  in  the  City  between  people 
and  "organization",  ending  with  the  furious 
promise  of  Hitler  that  Stalingrad  would  be  taken 
at  any  price. 

The  liberation  of  the  City  in  which  the  straight 
line  of  invincible  successful  "generals"  is 
swallowed  by  the  people  of  all  colors,  by  the 
Joy  of  victory,  by  the  dance  of  organic  curves. 


3.  LIBERATION  OF  PARIS  - 1944 
Scroll 

The  Greek  gesture  of  Joy,  raising  both  arms  to  the  sky,  insoired  thp 
general  movement,  gave  the  theme  of  the  scroll. 

Verticali  The  explosion  of  Joy, 


4.  MOMBNTULI  OF  INVASION  - 1945- »46 

The  apparatus,  the  stunning  planning,  and  the  little,  but  growing, 
red  point  of  hope  - the  extending  bridgehead,  the  rhythm  of  pressure 
and  counter-pressure  - that  all  gave  the  theme  for  the  orchestration 
of  the  horizontal  drive  and  the  vertical  counter-drive,  until  the 
drive  resolves  into  a triumphant  finale. 


5/6/7.  ORGANIC  - 1943-1946 

The  emotions  have  their  laws  and  orders  too,  their  ups  and  down, 
their  contrasts  and  analogies. 

8.  TRYPTICHON  - 1945-1946 

After  I have  finished  one  painting  I always  feel  that  it  wants  to  go 
on,  that  it  wants  to  continue. 

I painted  the  middle  part  first  then  followed  it  back  to  it's  "begin- 
ning" in  another  one,  and  then  to  the  "ending"  of  both  in  a third 
painting. 


9.  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  TUB  ORGAITIC  AND  THE  INORGAITIC  - 1946 

The  Organic  and  the  Inorganic,  the  emotions  and  the  constructive 
vision  are  adapting  the  one  to  the  other. 


10.  LINEAR  liOTIVE  - 1942 

Counterpoint  of  movements,  shades  and  color. 


11/12,  GOOD  GOVBRmiENT  - 1944-1945 
Good  government. 

The  contrasting,  even  contradicting  movements  can  and  have  to  be 
balanced  and  united  in  harmony. 


FILMS -ST ILLS  AND  SLIDES 
RHYTHM  21 

Produced  in  1921,  (the  same  year  as  Viking  Bggeling's  "Diagonal  Symphony") 
the  first  abstract  film.  I gave  up  the  use  of  the  more  complicated  forms 
and  movements  of  the  scrolls  and  took  the  square  of  the  screen  as  the 
element  of  expression.  I tried  to  articulate  it  in  four  dimensions, 
counterpointing  positive  and  negative,  backward  and  forward  movement  etc, 
(Museum  of  Modern  Art) 


FILM  STUDY 

Produced  in  1926.  Study  in  Associations  between  natural  objects  and 
abstract,  organic  and  inorganic  forms. 


"DRBAIviS  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY"  - 1945-46 

Produced  for  Art  of  This  Century  Films  Inc,  by  Hans  Richter  in  cooperation 
with 

Alexander  Calder 
Marcel  Duchamp 
Max  Ernst 
Fernand  Leger 
Man  Ray 

Realization  of  six  different  visions  of  six  modern  artists. 

Produced  without  any  production  cliches,  without  flattering  any  "public 
desires" . 


WHAI  strikes  you  most  about  Max  Heiuliartll.  the 
noted  stage  and  sereeii  director,  is  his  reseiiihlanee 
to  llarpo  Marx.  The  likene.ss  is  strongly  pronounced 
\s  lien  Reinhardt  smiles.  I hen*  is  the  same  whimsical, 
parodoxically  sad  expre.ssion.  K\en  his  eyes  are  simi- 
lar. And  what  is  more  astonishing,  the  two  men  are 
alike.  Reinhardt,  too,  is  a rare  artist.  Even  when  he  is 
engaged  in  the  production  of  lavish  spectacles,  his  work 
has  delicacy  and  finesse.  He  is  a splendid  example  of 
the  good  which  lies  in  the  (Germanie  peoples  -a  force 
which  has  heen  so  tragically  distolteli  aiul  supre.ssed  hy 
the  Reich’s  present  masters.  Reinhardt  was  horn  in 
Raifen,  Austria,  on  Septemher  «>.  IRi.E  He  was  educated 
at  the  Urilertrymiiasium  and  later  entered"  the  Vienna 
(.onservatory.  He  departed  from  the  conservatory  to 
hccome  a character  actor  and  won  in.stant  acclaim  for 
his  portrayal  of  old  men;  this  when  he  was  a mere  20. 
In  a few  years  he  v\as  ap|)ointed  director  of  15(*rlin’s 
most  important  theatre.  Reinhardt  has  always  heen  in- 
terested ill  very  small  things  and  in  very  large  things. 
To  give  expression  to  his  interest,  he  huilt  two  theatres 
wlrich  he  operated  simultaneously.  One  was  the  Kam- 
merspiele, holding  .dOO  people;  the  other  was  the  Crosses 
Schauspielhaus,  about  the  size  of  .New  York’s  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  i\ew  York  and  Hollywood  soon  heard  of 
him  and,  with  a flourish  of  the  checkbook,  summoned 
him  forthwith.  Now  Reinhardt  is  in  Manhattan,  busily 
working  on  stage  iJioductious.  His  version  of  ‘■‘Rosa- 
linda’’ is  currently  on  Rroadway.  Refore  coming  to 
New  York,  he  launchi'd  a school  for  young  actors  and 
actresses.  Although  he  has  had  to  give  up  active  super- 
vision of  the  school,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Geller 
Workshop  (named  after  Reinhardt’s  associate.  Jack  Gel- 
ler), Reinhardt's  priiu.iples  are  followed  there.  The 
photos  were  taken  while  Reinharilt  was  at  the  \\  orkshop. 


A PHOTO  STUDY 

most  brilliant  ac 


THE  ENTRANCE  to  the  .Max 
shire  Roulevard.  HoIIvwikkI 


AT  THE  SCHOOL, 


.L 


» •• 


The  Venetian  Room  was  imported  by  Max  Reinhardt.  Stove  is  Salzburg 


SCHLOSS  LEOPOLDSKRON 


by  ßeauiiioiit  Nevvhall 

Pireclor,  Gcor^'e  Eastman  ll(>asi' 
Rochester.  New  York 


► this  group  of  photographs  is  an 
interpretation  with  the 
eentiiry  buildinii,  <"  ' 
ot  a basically  medieval  strueture. 

Schloss  Lei 

and  1744  by  -Archbishop  Leopold^  Anton  C 
signed  by  P.  Bernard  Stuart  ( I7Ü6-175 
cloister  of  St  Jakob  at  Regensburt;,  apt 
with  the  Archbishop,  whose  interest 
Schloss  IS  lamoiis  for  its  rococo  stii 
Johann  Kleber;  i 
as  an  historic  m 
album  of  detailec 
Leopoldskron  be 

der  eisten  Hälfe  des  .WIIL  Jahr  hiinl^ris 
Hessling  in  Berlin.  Miraculously,  the  del 
vived  in  pristine  condition,  despite  th 
ing  was  put  following  the  death  in 
was  so  fond  of  the  palace  that  he  orde 
the  floor  of  its  chapel. 


camera  of  a provincial  Austrian  eighteenth 
distinguished  for  its  scintillating  rococo  "overlay 

opoldskron  in  Saizburg,  Austria,  was  built  between  1736 

_ - -Traf  Firmian.  ft  was  de- 
si from  the  Scotch  Benedictine 
larently  in  actual  collaboration 
in  the  arts  was  great.  The 
icco  decoration,  the  work  of 
of  the  building  led  to  its  classification 
‘'ustrian  government.  In  1897  an 
s,  “Die  Stuccodecorationen  aus  Schloss 
der  Ornamentik  aus 
was  published  by  Bruno 
icate  plaster  carving  has  sur- 
e many  uses  to  which  the  build- 
1744  of  the  Archbishop — who 
-cred  his  heart  tii  be  buried  in 


Toward  a Dynamic  Architecture 


by  Martin  Bloom,  AIA 


The  author  received  his  training  at  Harvard  Graduate 
School  (M  Arch  1955)  and  at  Fontainebleau.  He  is 
presently  practicing  in  Boston  and  working  on  an 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  architecture  and 
Urban  Design  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  architect 


► Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  this  question  must  first 
answer  another:  Where  are  we? 

Architecture  is  a solid  fifty  years  into  the  func- 
tionalist-organic era.  Its  approaches  seem  so 
correct  for  our  time  that  its  influence  is  taken 
almost  for  granted.  Many  more  or  less  pure 
examples — especially  of  functionalist  architecture 
— appear  regularly. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
reaction  against  the  unrelenting  severity  of  con- 
temporary forms.  Attempts  have  been  made  at 
enrichment.  Using  the  latest  techniques,  ma- 
terials have  been  bent  and  twisted  into  a seemingly 
endless  succession  of  sculptural  shapes.  Exoti- 
cisms  have  been  mined  out  of  the  past.  Remnants 
of  the  architectures  of  other  places,  other  climates, 
other  times,  have  been  applied  to  our  latest 
buildings.  All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  a New 
Baroque  and  is  justified  with  the  explanation  that 
an  age  of  embellishment  generally  follows  an  age 
which  has  produced  a valid  and  fundamentally 
z workable  design  philosophy. 

“ But  at  a time  when  architecture  is  called  upon 

° to  solve  the  problem  of  the  shape  of  our  whole 
^ environment,  it  cannot  be  content  to  find  impetus 
; in  such  meaningless  elaboration.  The  challenge  is 
deeper  and  so  must  be  the  architect’s  response. 
A design  philosophy  must  be  found  which  not 
only  can  motivate  design  legitmately,  but  also  can 
deal  effectively  with  such  large-scale  problems  as 
the  design  of  cities.  Any  attempt  to  define  such 
a design  philosophy  must  begin  by  exploring  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  approach. 

Looking  at  the  purest  examples  of  functionalist 
architecture,  one  is  struck  by  one  particular  short- 
coming: its  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  the 


forces  inherent  in  exterior  space.  The  internal 
spaces  are  brilliantly  solved — and  then  slip-cov- 
ered. The  structure  is  rigid  and  self-contained, 
with  no  feeling  at  all  that  exterior  forces  helped 
shape  it. 

Any  new  architecture  must  be  founded  on  a 
consideration  of  all  space,  interior  and  exterior. 
In  such  an  architecture,  based  on  the  dynamic 
juxtaposition  of  spaces,  new  forms  will  be  created. 
They  will  not  be  arbitrary  because  they  will  derive 
from  function  and  use.  They  will  need  no  false 
elaboration  because  they  will  be  rich  in  them- 
selves, expressing  the  varieties  of  human  purpose. 
Grounded  solidly  on  the  developments  of  the 
past,  they  will  take  advantage  of  contemporary 
ideas  and  technology — toward  a real  and  genuine 
solution  of  the  problems  of  our  day. 

Any  architecture  which  takes  into  account  in- 
terior and  exterior  space  will  obviously  be  a “total 
architecture.’’  It  will  be  concerned  with  “the  re- 
lationship between  interior  and  exterior  space,” 
“the  interpenetration  of  spaces”  and  with  “space 
as  a continuum."  All  of  these  terms  are  part  of 
our  present  architectural  vocabulary — and  it  is  a 
shame  the  words  slip  off  our  tongues  so  easily.  We 
no  longer  think  of  their  true  meanings.  We  do  not 
separate  the  meanings  from  their  physical  appli- 
cations. For,  as  applied,  all  these  terms  were  par- 
tially betrayed.  And  what  was  once  our  vision  in 
architectural  theory  has  become  our  blindness  in 
practice. 

A major  tenet  of  architecture  for  some  years 
has  been  that  there  must  be  a “relationship  be- 
tween interior  and  exterior  space.”  The  function- 
alists claim  to  have  achieved  such  a relationship 
and  so,  looking  at  their  examples,  we  have  fallen 
into  the  trap  of  believing  that  all  we  need  is  a 
glass  wall  to  make  it  possible  for  space  to  flow 
uninterruptedly.  The  truth  is,  there  may  be  more 
interpenetration  of  space  with  one  operable  sash 
than  with  a whole  glass  wall  which  hermetically 
seals  man  off  from  his  surroundings. 

When  examples  of  functionalist  architecture 


DASJl  ÜISCHE  FXHO 


Das  kleine  Welttheater 

Die  Salzburger  Festspiele  in  den  dreißiger  Jahren 

\iiii  disi' hl  Pivssiiit: 


Die  Sal/hmt:cr  I cstspielc  leierten 
l^)A()eiii  .liibiläiiin.  Zelni  .lalire  wa- 
ren seil  ihrer  rlenkwiiialigen  l-aöff- 
nnng  mit  Hugo  von  1 lolinannsihals 
.li'di'niiiiiiii  in  der  Regie  \on  Ma\ 
Reinluinll  auf  dem  Domplal/  vergan- 
gen. Damals  wiirtien  die  l esispiele 
programmatiseli  als  „erstes  I rieileiis- 
werk"  gegriiiulel.  um  naeh  Kriegsen- 


de und  dem  /.usammenhrueh  der  Do- 
naumonarehie  „die  Annäherung  der 
Völker  dureh  die  versöhnende  uml  be- 
zwingende Maeht  der  Kunst  an/ubali- 
nen  uihI  zu  lördern“.  wie  dies  Rein- 
hardt in  seiner  Deiikscliriß  zur  Ij  ricli- 
f-'csisiu(’lluiii.\cs  in 
/Icllhriiiiu  1ÖI7  t'ormulierl  hatte. 

In  dieser  (iründung  spiegelt  sieh  aber 
aueh  der  leste  Cìlaube  an  die  /.ukunft 
und  an  die  traditionelle  Sendung  die- 
ses Laiules  w ider.  Mit  bemerkenswer 
ter  lälkrart  gelang  es  seither,  trotz  der 
Not  tier  Nachkriegszeit  unti  tier  Inl'la- 
tion  aus  tiem  (irundstein  tlerersten  ./< - 
(/(’/■/ii(//i/;-.'\utTiihrung  ein  viell'älliges 
Programm  zu  gestalten  unti  Salzburg 
zum  internationalen  rrelTpunkl  zu 
machen. 

Den  geistigen  Vätern  tlieser  l esispie- 
le.  Ma\  Reinhardt.  Hugo  \ on  Hot- 
mannsthal.  Richard  Strauss.  Iranz 
•Schalk  unti  .Allieti  Roller  als  soge- 
nannter Kunstral  lürtlen  Spielplan  zu- 
siäiulig  unti  tlurch  ihren  Weltruhm  ein 
nicht  zu  unterschätzeiuler  Propagan- 
tlalaklor  stanti  ein  Politiker  zur  Sei- 
te. tier  neben  tier  kulturellen  Bedeu- 


tung der  Salzburger  l-'eslspiele  ganz 
klar  auch  ihren  volksw  irtschaltlichen 
Werl  unti  ihre  Rolle  im  Kamp!  ums 
IJberleben  - nicht  nur  l'tir  Salzburg, 
sondern  I hr  ganz  Österreich  - erkann- 
te. in  Dr.  P'ranz  Rehrl.tlem  christlich- 
sozialen  Landeshauptmann  von  IP22 
bis  lö.^S.  länden  tlie  l-'estspiele  einen 
grtißen  P'iirsprecher  unti  Mentor. 
Durch  seine  undogmatische  Wirt- 
schalts-  und  l inanzpolitik  rettete  er 
sie  mehr  als  einmal  vor  dem  Zusam- 
menbruch unti  gab  ihnen,  nach  unktin- 
\cntionellen  Sanierungsaktionen,  ei- 
ne l'inanzielle  Basis.  Dank  seiner  ge- 
schickten Verhantllungstaktik  brachte 
ei  tlen  Bunti.  l.anti  und  Stadt  Salzburg 
st)w  ie  tien  von  ihm  initiieren  unti  ge- 
setzlich verankerten  liuuls  zur  iiu- 
ili'ruii;^  des  !■  iviiulcuvcrkchrs  dazu, 
tlie  l-'estspiele  jährlich  zu  gleichen 
l'eilen  zu  sub\ entionieren. 

Mit  l-dirungen.  l-esiauntihrungen  und 
gesell  sc  halt  liehen  Veranstaltungen, 
an  denen  neben  tier  Kulturprominenz 
auch  Spitzen  aus  Politik  und  Indu- 
strie. angetiihrl  von  Bundespräsidenl 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Miklas  und  Buntleskanz- 
ler Dr.  .lohannes  Schtiber  teilnahmen. 
wurile  this  Zehniahresjnbiliinm  tier 
Pestspiele  leierlich  begangen,  und 
these  ktinnten  erstmals  mit  einem  li- 
nanziellen  i'berschub  abschliehen. 
Damit  liel.)  tier  .Aultakt  tier  tlreibiger 
.lahre  lür  Salzburg  weil  Besseres  er- 
holien.  als  tlie  unmittelbare  Zukunlt 
tatsächlich  brachte,  wo  tlie  l esispiele 


by  DONALD  OENSLASER 

PASSING 

SCENES 

. . . one  of  our  theatre's  most  prolific  designers  pauses 
after  a quarter  century  of  work — and  looks 
at  what  lies  behind 

® 1 litTf  >liiiul(l  lie  ri'cciviiif'  \anll  fur  dead 

'icniMx.  Si  linci  i lues  I liiid  invscif  wondcnnjf  where  all 
ihn-c  liniidrcdi  (if  .■'Cl>  ha\c  pinic  that  I saw  horn  diir- 
iii-r  ihc  Iasi  lwcnl\-li\c  \cais.  I iiforliiMalcK  the\  ha\ c 
all  liccn  where  lhe\  ha\c  poni':  forpollen  in  a ware- 
house or  iinniolaled  on  a ^real  lore  on  the  Jersey  Hals. 
I’Kidueeis  have  lo  pav  to  liave  them  desiroved.  I'liat  is 
pari  of  ihe  depressine  wash>  in  the  llieatre.  ( )eeasional- 
Iv  a -el  mav  po  aslrav.  One  dav  lone  after  Sidnev 
Kinp-'lev  s I en  Million  (/hosts  had  elosiai,  I ran 
across  ihe  enn  lathe  I had  designed  for  it  on  a vacant 
West  Side  lot.  heing  Used  as  ail  exercise  striieture  h\ 


Ihiiiiilii  ( h'nsld^i'i . Si  cilie  ilesi/'iiei . Is  it  pi  njessor  at  the 
) ale  Diania  .S» //oo/.  His  “.’.T  Years  nf  Theatre  Seenc 
Ihsi^n  lias  e \ h itateli  rereiitly  at  the  leraiftil  (lalteries. 

lO 


PINWHEEL  (1 927)  This  was  Constructivism  (American  style), 
one  of  the  first  examples.  The  play  was  a shrill  melodrama  of 
short  scene  sequences  and  staccato  climaxes— the  badge  of 
the  "new  showmanship"  by  one  of  those  "revolting"  play- 
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by  ALEXANDER  KIRKLAND 


THK  MATTKKHOKN 

AT  PW  iLi(;rrr 


...  a warm  tribute  to  a Great  Lady  of  seventy  who,  since  she  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  1894,  has  been  one  of  our  theatre's  brightest 
lights.  ^ 


• One  star-strung  night 
several  suiniiier.s  ago.  a 
cluster  of  house-guests 
sprawled  over  deck  chairs 
i»n  a dark  lawn  in  Sands 
Point.  We  were  playing  a 
game  insisted  u[)on  hy 
our  serene  hostess,  Neysa 
Mc.Mein.  The  manner  of  it  was  this:  One  guest  was  sent 
out  of  earshot;  th(>  rest  of  us  chose  the  name  of  a uorld- 
hguie,  tiu'  one  who  was  It  was  then  recalled  to  pepper 
us  with  (piestions  and.  from  our  answers,  to  giu'ss  the 
personage  selected.  'Fliese  were  the  (juestions.  as  I re 
memlK^i  them:  What  (lower  does  this  piM'son  remind 
you  of.''  What  kind  of  clotli?  What  piece  of  sculpture'.'' 
What  animal.''  What  musical  composition?  What 
natural  scenerv  ?" 

The  answeis;  "A  field  of  Kaster  lilies  in  |{crmuda. 
Imperial  purple  velvet.  I he  Winged  Victory.  A uni- 
corn. .Sihelius’  ‘Swan  of  Tuonella.'  'Fhe  Matterhorn  at 
twilight." 

It  sounds  like  a ipieen."  the  one  guessing  said. 
".\o  (|U(>en.’’  murmured  our  hostess,  "could  alTord  to 
(piite  .so  royal  the.se  days.” 

It  s Kthel  Harry  more!  asserted  the  person  who  was 


I think  of  that  now  as  I write  ahout  Mi.ss  Han  \ mote, 
not  to  record  her  acting  career,  hut  to  pav  trihutc  to 
an  innate  personal  ipiality  which  to  me  seems  more 
than  regal.  In  these  times,  when  jiress  agents  have  ex- 
hausteil  the  clayhariks  in  manufacturing  false  deities. 
tiu(’  estimates  of  worth  are  too  often  engulfed  in  a 
geiK'ral  welti’r  of  sujierlatives.  I he  last  century  has 


■2(i 


seen  a score  of  hrilliant  stars,  hut  the  thiimh  and  fingers 
of  one  hand  suffice  to  list  the  theatre  goddesses — Duse, 
leiiy.  Hernhardt.  \azimova.  (.ornell  (the  heiress-ap- 
parent I . The  intangihle  of  greatness  transcends  acting 
or  artistry.  It  is  a [lersonal  gift  wliich  illumes,  like  a 
hurning  hush,  its  jiossessor.  .Such  is  the  greatness  of 
I'.thel  Harrvmore. 

Her  magic  is  enriched  hy  a family  strain.  Her  grand- 
mother. Louisa  Drew,  reigned  tlirough  the  last  third  of 
the  Nineteenth  (ientury  over  Philadelphia’s  theatrical 
and  artistic  life,  since  defunct.  As  shrevvfl  manager  and 
sliining  star,  she  presented  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre 
tile  classics  ami  hcst  plays  of  her  day.  aid('d  hy  her  son 
.lohn  and  her  daughter  (ieorgiana  Drew.  F.  Allston 
1)1  own.  a critic  of  that  <“ra.  writes  of  Airs.  Drew  much 
as  one  might  write  of  her  granil-daughter  today  ; "Her 
grt'atness  dot's  not  arise  from  that  of  tin*  character 
which  she  enacts,  hut  consists  in  her  manner  of  por- 
traying it.  A passionate  devotion  to  her  art  and  a 
highly  cultivatt'd  mind  have  stamped  the  rovai  seal  of 
excellenct'  on  her  hrovv."  'Fo  Philadelphia  she  was 
known  as  " I he  Duchess."  Admiring  citizens  paid  the 
Dtew  family  a homage  that  set  it  high  aliove  more  |)ro- 
saic  menages.  'Fhe  regal  charm  of  the  Drevv-Harry  more 
hrecd  was.  then  as  now.  a i-eckless  warmth  and  wit.  an 
icy  dignitv. 

I heir  summers  weit-  passi'd  at  tiu*  Lurtis  House  at 
Point  Pleasant.  New  Jersey,  hf'tween  the  sea  and  the 
\lanas(pian  Hiver.  I her*'  the  Drew  dv  nasty  headed  a 
colonv  of  eminent  artists  and  writers  from  Hen  Frank- 
lin s citv.  I heir  life  was  an  extraor<litiary  hlend  of 

E+hel  Barrymore  In  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Ma- 
rines," in  which  she  starred  In  1901. 
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i-veimarer  Beitraege-Vol.  15-1969 

Ludwig  Martienssen 
Interview  mit  Ludwig  Renn 

Ge„o.se  Rc„„,  in  ft«,  f“"“ 

klamiert  dec  iungc  Vieth  ° Dichten  1 Was  gibt  es  Höheres  als 

von  der  Adelsklasse  Stelle  des  Buches  hat  er  aber,  der  noch  ganz 

einen  Dichter!  An  einer  an  „j-gfiffen  ist  die  nüchterne  Erkenntnis:  „Oder 

vom  romantischen  Novalis-Raus  g Leben?  Nicht  nur  ein 

vielleicht  kommt  es  auf’s  Schrei  en  n ’ ^ • i Qb  ich  das  könnte?“ 

Diditer  in  Worten,  das  Leben  ~ ^on  ^ Konsequenz  Ihre< 

R^rLe  habe  id.  "'-tr^LlciL^reS 
fühlt.  Ith  habe  angefangen  zu  s ^ werden.  Das  war  der  eigenthehe 

len  Verhältnisse,  die  "l'*  i . j„  „emet  Kindheit  angelaiigen  zu 

Anstoß.  Mietdings  hf  <='*  ““  habe  ich  angefangen  zu 

■zt^rurdÄtAheeda^ 

„hn'e  eine  ««iAe  Weijanschauung  gar  ni*.  „„d 

M:  So  begann  Schriftsteilerei  für  Sie  erst  aie  g 

politischen  Fragen  bei  Ihnen  zur  Klärung  amen.  .jjse  Dinge  verstand. 

R:  Als  sie  begannen,  zur  Klärung  zu  ’ pj^g^hanistischen  Materialismus 

Ich  war  aulgewachsen  Auffassung  meiner  Mutter. 

i*::ßr.:rdtr"serdets«^^^^ 

großen  Teil  durch  die  Wirklichke..  des  Kmge  . ce  " Ltaerwie  sic  wirkiid. 
ideaiismus  mögiieh,  da  mußte  man  d.e  W.tkhchke,.  nehmen,  w.e 

A-t  Wee  möBlich  gewesen,  sich  auf  die  Kunst 
M:  Nun  wäre  ja  spater  Kotzdem  dw  g Kunstsaclivcrständiscr 

als  L’art  pour  l’art  “^!‘'^^"nne  Marcel  Ptoustl  Glauben  Sic,  daß  Sic  von 

geworden  wären,  ein  Ästhet  im  Si  gehabt  hätten  zu  schreiben? 

dieser  Position  aus  überhaupt  Mut  und  g g 


Weimarer  Beiträge-Vol.  15-1969 


Ludwig  Martienssen 
Ludwig  Renn  - Schriftsteller, 
Historiker,  Kämpfer 


Wenn  Ludwig  Renn  von  sich  selbst  sagt,  daß  für  ihn  die  kämpferische  Solidarität 
seines  Lebens  an  erster  Stelle  steht  und  dann  erst  die  Schriftstcllerei  kommt,  so 
will  dieser  Satz,  der  als  Selbstzeugnis  gemeint  ist,  überlegt  sein. 

Zunächst  erscheint  er  ja  paradox,  denn  das  schriftstellerische  Werk  Luduig 
Renns  ist  in  Hinsicht  seines  Inhalts  und  Umfangs  bedeutend.  Bei  einem  inten- 
siven Blick  auf  das  Leben  dieses  Mannes  wird  jedoch  offensichtlich,  daß  scho- 
nungslose sozialpolitische  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Zeit  und  Umständen  tatsäch- 
lich das  zentrale  Kettenglied  bei  Ludwig  Renn  darstcllt  und  das  schriftstelle- 
rische Werk  sich  erst  von  diesem  primären  Zentrum  her  organisiert.  Wir  können 
keine  zutreffend  stilkritische  oder  philosophisch-ideologische  Analyse  der  Lite- 
ratur dieses  Schriftstellers  vornehmen  jenseits  dieses  primären  Zentrums.  Der 
viel  strapazierte  Ausdruck  von  der  Einheit  von  Leben  und  Werk  - hier 

stimmt  er.  . . ^ 

Um  es  gleich  zu  sagen:  Der  übersviegende  Teil  des  schriftstellerischen  Gesamt- 
werks von  Ludwig  Renn  - ausgenommen  speziell  die  mehr  fiktiv  angelegten 
Kinderbücher  - zeichnet  seinen  besonderen  Lebensweg  chronistisch-präzise  nach. 
Ein  literarisch  sclbsterzähltcs  Leben. 

Autobiograpfie  wird  ohne  literarisch  verfremdende  Mittel  in  Ich-Erzählform 
sichtbar  in  den  Büchern  Meine  Kindheit  und  Jugend.  Adel  im  Untergang,  Zu  Fuß 
Vtm  Orient  / Ausweg,  Im  Spanischen  Krieg.  Morelia.  Die  autobiografische  Kette 
ist  in  verfremdeter  Er-Erzählform  ergänzt  und  weitergeführt  in  dem  Buch  In- 
flation oder  in  den  Büchern,  die  den  literarischen  Start  für  Ludwig  Renn  bedeu- 
teten, in  Krieg  und  Machkrieg. 

Nun  haben  wir  es  bei  Ludwig  Renn  aber  k.tum  mit  psychologisch-introvertimcr 
Autobiografie  oder  selbstbespiegelnder  Memoircnliteratur  zu  tun  - etwa  wie  in 
Marcel  Prousts  Auf  der  Suche  ?tacb  der  verlorenen  Zeit  - nein,  es  ist  Autobio- 
grafie, die  den  historischen  Konte.xt  widitiger  Zeitprozesse  und  Klasscnausein- 
andetsetzungen  in  sich  aufninimt  und  das  Historisch-Authentische  episch  \cr- 
stärkt  durch  den  subjektiven  Erlcbnisaspckt  des  Autor-Erzählers.  Man  kann  von 
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THE  NAME  TADZIO 
IN  DER  TOD  IN  VENEDIG 

Lee  Stavenhagen 

Denn  du  mußt  wissen,  daß  wir  Dichter  den  Weg  der  Schönheit 
nicht  gehen  können,  ohne  daß  Eros  sich  zugesellt  und  sich  zum 
Führer  aufwirft.”  (521-22)^  So  Gustav  Aschenbach,  famous  author 
imagines  Socrates  to  warn  Phaidros  of  the  dilemma  to  which  Aschen- 
bach himself  has  fallen  victim.  At  the  summit  of  a career  of  artistic 
isciplme,  he  has  given  in  to  an  unexplainably  powerful  desire  to 
leave  his  oppressive  duties  for  a short  vacation.  During  his  stay  on 
the  Venetian  Lido  he  becomes  so  fascinated  with  a beautiful  Polish 
youth  that  he  fails  to  flee  the  rotting  plague  of  cholera  he  knows  to 
be  sweeping  through  the  resort,  and  succumbs  to  the  fatal  infection. 

The  figure  of  the  lovely  boy  is  the  fixed  point  about  which  the 
story  turns,  and  the  reader’s  attention  is  drawn  to  his  name  as  Aschen- 
bach,  watching  him  play  on  the  beach,  sets  himself  the  idle  puzzle 

0 making  sure  what  it  is:  “Zu  erraten,  zu  erforschen,  welcher  Name 
es  sei,  der  ungefähr  ‘Adgio’  lautete,  schien  dem  ernsten  Mann  eine 
angemessene  vollkommen  ausfüllende  Aufgabe  und  Beschäftigung. 
Und  mit  Hilfe  einiger  polnischer  Erinnerungen  stellte  er  fest,  daß 

A ^ müsse,  die  Abkürzung  von  ‘Tadeusz’  und  im 

Anrufe  ‘Tadziu’  lautend.”  (478) 

K-IV  Importance  of  the  boy’s  role  in  the  story  precludes  the  possi- 

1 ity  that  Mann  might  have  given  him  an  arbitrary  name,  since  an 
extraor^narily  able  use  of  complex  source  material  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Mann’s  literary  architecture.  An  investigation 
of  the  striking  name  Tadzio  should  therefore  yield  meanings  important 
or  the  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  beautiful  youth. 

Tadeusz,  or  in  its  Roman  form  Thaddeus,  is  applied  in  the 
Christian  scriptures  to  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  was  also  called 

/W  respectively  from  the  Syriac  noun 

thad  ( breast”)  and  the  Hebrew  leb  (“heart”),  thus  both  connoting 

Numbens  in  parentheses  are  page  references  to  Thomas  Mann 
Erzählungen  (Stockholm,  1958).  ’ 

® Matthew  10,  3. 
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THOMAS  MANN  AND  JOSEF  PONTEN 
J.  W.  Dyck 


In  his  book  Im  Feuer  unserer  Liebe  (Erlebtes  Schicksal  einer 
Stadt)  Hans  Brandenburg  writes: 

Ich  weiß  nur  von  einer  einzigen  und  dabei  vorübergehenden 
Freundschaft  Thomas  Manns,  einer  höchst  merkwürdigen 
Freundschaft  mit  Josef  Ponten,  ...  Er  las  dessen  frühen 
Roman  Der  Babylonische  Turm  (1918)  . . . und  spendete  ihm 
nicht  nur  größtes  Lob,  sondern  schrieb  dem  Dichter:  Wir  müssen 
Freunde  werden  . . 

Brandenburg,  however,  qualifies  this  friendship  with  the  statement: 
“Hier  waltete  wahrliche  Anziehung  durch  Gegensatz  . . 

It  is  this  contrast  which  gained  momentum  after  the  publication 
of  Ponten’s  “Offener  Brief  an  Thomas  Mann”®  by  the  Rundschau  in 
1924.  The  so-called  Anziehung,  however,  has  been  overlooked. 

This  article  attempts  to  point  to  this  gap  of  literary  criticism  and 
to  expound  the  Mann-Ponten  relationship  in  the  light  of  sources  other 
than  the  well-known  Rundschau  letter.  These  sources  also  provide 
new  evidence  pertaining  to  Ponten’s  political  position  which  has  been 
only  too  often  misconstrued  both  before  and  after  his  death. 

Indeed  Mann  himself  had  recognized  a contrast  between  him- 
self and  Ponten.  But  he  considered  this  contrast  to  be  one  of  internal 
personality  rather  than  one  of  external  appearance.  Mann  makes  this 
observation  very  distinctly  in  a letter*  written  to  Werner  Sewald, 

1 Hans  Brandenburg,  Im  Feuer  unserer  Liehe.  Erlebtes  Schicksal 
einer  Stadt  (München,  1956),  p.  214. 

2 Ibid,  p.  215. 

® Josef  Ponten,  “Offener  Brief  an  Thomas  Mann,”  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, CG  (October,  1924),  p.  67  ff.  — Hans  Brandenburg,  p.  216 
(cf.  footnote  1)  describes  the  reason  for  this  letter  as  follows: 
“Thomas  Mann  hatte  eine  seiner  zahllosen  zweifelhaften  Prodomo- 
Äußerungen  getan,  daß  der  Schriftsteller  an  die  Stelle  des  Poeten, 
die  Kritik  an  die  Stelle  der  Dichtung  zu  treten  habe,  Ponten  aber 
hatte  demgegenüber  die  ewigen  und  fundamentalen  Unterschiede 
dieser  beiden  Typen  und  Funktionen  in  der  Welt  des  Wortes  auf- 
gerichtet  und  sogar  den  großen  Dichter  Thomas  Mann  gegen  den 
großen  Schriftsteller  Thomas  Mann  verteidigt.” 

* A copy  of  this  letter  was  supplied  by  the  Ponten  Archives  in  Düssel- 
dorf. 
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die  FRAGMENTE  AMERIKA  UND  DER  PROZEß 
ALS  BILDUNGSROMANE 

Marion  Sonnenfeld 

i.t  eine  Bemerkung  in  L 

Antf Vf  fZ  “ ~ (i"  F’on.  Kafka  Today 

ngel  Hores  und  Homer  Swander,  Her,  Madison,  1958)  ■ S 

he  hero  of  an  educational  novel  fails  to  be  educated  the  st 
hero  reeedes  f ™‘h  it  a shift  in  emphasis;  the 

Wilhelm  passiv  in  einer  aktiven  Welt  die  die  Welt  ^ 
danstelit,  bis  er  den  Entschluß  faßt,  da’s  Theatr  m titsefYYnd 
«Itejncrbe.  vveiß  er  noch  nicht,  daß  er  das  Theater  e^dVIlltig  ver- 
geh auehTn  dleVefwelftY  " ” 

Wilhelms  Horiaont  erweit’en  wirTTd  " 

heYSVhes  r "™d”  f dtVlsX 

tzliches  zu  werden,  erkennt.  Die  Welt  der  U/yyr,^  ■ l 

r:  1“:““’  i"  " -t 

hehaupmn,  das  sei  dL  Resultat  d “unÄh  WhV“  Del 

1 foYr.  Zth'  ^uTd 

^ent  0s  dem  Leser  von  AiTiPTiicn  t 

am  Schir]fq;^l  r>  , ^meriKa^  den  das  Interesse 

ohne%YYble“rse"n“  «»»'-^ent 

geradYdi/'EiglTflffrt  r”  --h'.  i-  also 

Jiigenschaft,  die  der  Roman  mit  Wilhelm  Meister  teilt,  die 
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Insel-Almanach  auf  das  Jahr  1 997 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke 


schrieb  er:  »...  keiner  Stimme  viel- 
leicht sind  wir  so  tief  wie  der  seinen 
verplhchtet  ...  Möge  die  Jugend  acht- 
geben, dal.)  sie  dies  Lied  nicht  auch 
überhöre.«  Wohin  die.se  Warnung  ziel- 
te, wurde  deutlich,  als  Hermann  I Ies.se 
19.r%  Rilke  meinend,  schrieb;  »Mitten 
in  einer  /.eit  der  (lewalt  und  brutalen 
Machtanbetung  wird  ein  Dichter  zum 
Liebling,  ja  zum  Propheten  und  Vor- 
bild für  eine  geistige  F.lite,  ein  Dichter, 
de.ssen  We.sen  Schwäche,  Zartheit,  Hin- 
gabe und  Demut  zu  sein  scheint,  der 
aber  aus  seiner  Schwäche  einen  Antrieb 
zur  Ciröl.k-,  aus  seiner  Zartheit  eine 
Kraft,  aus  seiner  .seelischen  Ciefahrdung 
und  Lebensangst  eine  heroische  Askese 
gemacht  hat  ...  Lind  .so  ist  er  ein  ge- 
liebtes und  tröstendes  Bild  und  Vor- 
bild des  (ieistigen  und  Künstlers  ge- 
W'orden,  der  sich  dem  Leide  nicht  ent- 
z.ieht,  der  sich  von  .seiner  Zeit  und  ihren 
Ängsten,  der  sich  von  seinen  eigenen 
Schwächen  und  Ciefahren  mehr  lossagt, 
sondern  tlurch  sie  hindurch,  ein  Lei- 
dender, seinen  Cdauben,  seine  Lebens- 
möglichkeit, seinen  Sieg  erstreitet.« 


Der  Aliiuimich  uuj  cLts  Jahr  !997 
ist  dem  Andenken  Rainer  Ma- 
ria Rilkes  gewidmet. 

Als  der  Dichter  vor  70  Jahren,  am  29. 
Dezember  1926,  gerade  51  Jahre  alt, 
starb,  gedachte  der  Insel  Verlag  seines 
Autors  in  einer  Soiulernummer  der 
Zeitschrift  Das  Inst'/schifJ.  Unter  den 
dort  vereinten  Stimmen  war  auch  die 
des  2()jährigen  KLuis  Mann,  ln  seinem 
Daak  ikr  Jugrnd  an  Rainer  Maria  Rilk-e 


Rilkes  Werke  und  Briefe  stehen  in 
der  anhaJtendeti  (iunst  der  I>e.senden. 
Was  an  ihnen  ist  den  Heutigen  dabei 
wichtig.^  Diese  Frage  richtet  der  In- 
sel Verlag  an  Autoren,  VC  issenschaft- 
1er  und  literaturbegeisterte  Le.ser. 
Fine  Auswahl  der  Antworten  bietet 
der  ! nsel-Ahnaiiach  zusammen  mit 
Fexten  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes. 


Insel-Almanach  auf'das  Jahr  1997 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
Mit  einem  Wrzeichnis 
ausgew  ählter  Bücher 
aus  dem  Insel  Verlag 
und  einem  Ciesamtverzeichnis 
der  im  Insel  Verlag  lieferbaren 
Bücher  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes 
Ftw  a ISO  Seiten.  Kartoniert 
ca.  DM  16,S0/öS  l2  i,-/sFr.  17.S0 
Auslieferung:  September 
ISBN  .S-  t5S-I67S2-X 


Ivsel-B/kherei 


Wilhelm  Heinse 
Düsseldorfer  Gemäldebriefe 
1 lenmsgegeben  von 
1 lelmnt  Pforenhaiier 
Mit  16  farbigen  Abbildungen 
Insel-Bücherei  Nr.  1 162 
ca.  DM  19,S()/öS  l47,-/sFr.  2().<S() 
Auslieferung:  -1.  März 
ISBN  3-D<S- 191 62-3 

Wilhelm  Ileinse  (1746—1803), 
Autor  des  ersten  deutschen 
Künstlerromans,  A niinghelto 
'*  //nd ihe gl/kkselii^^cn  histln  ( 1 787),  war  als 
Romancier,  als  Tagebuchautor  und 
Kunstkritiker  einer  der  glühendsten 
'■  Italianistendes  1 8.  Jahrhunderts.  Seine 
^ Gmhilikbrkjv  sind  ein  Manifest  der  anti- 
” kla.ssizistischen  deutschen  Kunstlitera- 
’ tur.  Hein.se  erweist  sich  in  ihnen  als  ein 
psychologisch  feinsinniger  Bilder-Fr- 
'*  Zähler,  der  Gemälde  von  Raffael  bis  Ru- 
bens  ausdeutet,  sich  voller  Lust  das  In- 
’■  nenlehen  der  dargestellten  L'iguren  aus- 
- ‘I'  ""d  -,0  ■■lIs,  ils  hl  kannten  Bildern 


Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz 
Florens 

FJehendorfts  Jugend 
Mit  1 I Skizzen  aus  Eichendorffs 
Jugendtagebuch 
Insel-Bücherei  Nr.  1 137 
ca.  DM  17,80 /öS  132,-/sFr.  18.80 
Auslieferung:  4.  März 
ISBN  3-438-19137-7 

Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz’  biogra- 
phische Miniatur  ist  die  faszi- 
nierende Geschichte  der  Ge- 
burt eines  Dichters.  »'Viele  der  der 
Dichtung  Eichendorffs  wesentlichen  Zü- 
ge, viele  ihrer  Bilder  und  Klänge,  ihrer 
Empfindungen  und  IVäiime  können 
ihren  l.lrsprung  nur  in  der  Kinderzeit 
des  Dichters  gehabt  haben«;  die  Erin- 
nerung erst  habe  diese  aus  den  tiefen 
Brunnen  der  Vergangenheit  hervorge- 
hoben, die  Sehnsucht  sie  wieder  zum 
Leben  erweckt.  Anhand  seiner  Tage- 
buchaufzeichnungen geht  Marie  Luise 
Kaschnitz  Eichendorffs  Erleben  in  Kind- 
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^éMA-HiQUÉ 


Erich  Maria  Remarque 
zum  JO.  Geburtstag 
am  22.  Juni  1968 


Kaum  einer  unter  den  deutschen 
Sdhriftstellern  — und  wir  haben  doch 
allen  Grund,  ihn  immer  nodi  einen 
deutschen  Schriftsteller  zu  nennen, 
obwohl  er  seit  langem  amerikanischer 
Bürger  ist  — ist  von  so  liebenswürdi- 
ger Grandezza  wie  Remarque.  Wenige 
beherrschen  das  Handwerk,  das  sie  be- 
treiben, so  wie  dieser  Autor,  und  cs 
gibt  wenige,  die  es  so  ernst  nehmen 
wie  er.  Er  ist  in  seiner  Arbeit  von 
äußerster  Konzentration  und  im  Um- 
gang mit  vielen  Manuskripten  erfah- 
ren; ein  Meister  der  Präposition,  der 
riditigen  Verben  und  Adjektive,  des 
Nichtgebrauchs  von  Superlativen,  der 
spröden  Darstellung  des  Gefühls,  ein 
Schriftsteller,  der  sidi  aber  audi  nicht 
scheut,  ein  sentimentaler  Schriftsteller 
genannt  zu  werden,  weil  er  auf  eine 
äußerst  raffinierte  Weise  der  immer 
wieder  neuen  und  verschlungenen  Irr- 
wege des  menschlichen  Gefühls  hab- 
haft zu  werden  versucht. 

Genau  der  Platz,  den  Remarque  in 
der  deutschen  Literatur  einnimmt,  ist 
sehr  gefragt  und  selten  angemessen  be- 
setzt worden.  Die  Aufhebung  der  oft 
so  künstlichen  Unterscheidung  zwi- 
schen Literatur  und  Unterhaltung  ist 
in  allen  Büchern  Remarques  verwirk- 
licht. Insofern  haftet  ihm  und  seinem 
Werk  etwas  Angelsächsisches  an,  genau 
das  Angelsächsische,  das  wir  so  schwer 
erreichen  und  das  bei  Remarque  ge- 
funden zu  haben  wir  uns  endlich 
glücklich  preisen  sollten. 

J.  C.  Witsch  in  Die  Kiepe,  1963 


Erich  Maria 
Remarque 

Am  Freitag,  dem  25.  September  1970,  ^ 
dem  zweiten  Tag  der  Frankfurter 
Buchmesse,  ging  eine  Nadiricht  von 
Halle  zu  Halle,  von  Stand  zu  Stand 
und  durch  die  Foyers  der  Hotels. 
Jeder,  der  sie  hörte,  hielt  einen  Mo- 
ment betroffen  inne:  es  war  die 
Nadiricht  vom  Tode  Erich  Maria  Re- 
marques. 

Berühmt  wurde  Remarque  durch  sei- 
nen Anti-Kriegs-Roman  »Im  Westen 


22.6.1898 


25.9.1970 

nidits  Neues«,  ein  Buch  der  Super-  j 
lative:  in  8 Mill.  Exemplaren  ver-  ! 
breitet,  in  45  Sprachen  übersetzt,  der  i 
erste  Bestseller  der  neueren  deutschen 
Literatur.  Seinem  Autor  gelten  alle 


werden  seine  anderen  Werke  leicht 
vergessen:  Remarque  schrieb  12  Ro- 
mane und  Theaterstücke,  sein  letzter 
Roman  »Die  Nacht  von  Lissabon« 
hat  allein  in  Deutschland  900  000 
Leser  gefunden  — auch  das  ein  gro- 
ßer Erfolg,  würde  er  nicht  an  den 
Verkaufszahlen  von  »Im  Westen 
nichts  Neues«  gemessen.  Er  hinter- 
läßt einen  unveröffentlichten  auto- 
biographischen Roman  und  ein  Ro- 
man-Fragment. 

Remarque  starb  mit  72  Jahren.  Er 
war  ein  Glücklicher,  der  wußte,  was 
Unglück  ist.  Er  war  ein  deutscher 
Schriftsteller,~einer  der  ’Wenigen,  de- 
ren  Bücher  Weltgeltung  haben  in 
diesem  Jahrhundert. 

Remarque  liegt  inmitten  eines  Kasta- 
nienhains begraben  — auf  dem  klei- 
nen Friedhof  von  Ronco,  an  dessen 
Mauern  wilde  Nelken  blühen. 


relieve  anxiety 

in  menopausal  patients? 

Sometimes... but  many  women,  particularly  those  who  are  newly  menopausal,  continue  to  be  troubled  by  anxiety- 
linked  symptoms  despite  estrogen  therapy.  To  smooth  the  transition  into  the  menopause,  o course  of  therapy  with 
Menrium  may  well  be  o most  satisfactory  answer  for  those  anxious  menopausal  patients  who  hove  difficulty  adjusting 
to  ‘‘middle  age“  with  oil  its  implications.  ’ 

Menrium  provides  the  dependable  ontionxiety  effect  of  Librium®  (chlordiozepoxide)  together  with  conjugated  estrogens 
to  help  alleviate  emotional  os  well  os  vasomotor  symptoms.  For  optimal  therapeutic  benefits,  one  tablet  t.i.d.  should 
be  prescribed.  The  three  formulations  of  Menrium  enable  you  to  individualize  therapy  according  to  your  patients’ 
needs.  Please  consult  complete  prescription  information,  a summary  of  which  follows,  for  dosage  details  and  possible 
side  effects. 


Before  prescribing,  please  consult  complete  product  information,  a sum- 
mary of  which  follows: 

CONTRAINDICATIONS:  Women  with  cancer  of  breast  or  genitalia, 
except  inoperable  cases,  and  those  with  known  hypersensitivity  to 
chlordiozepoxide  and/or  conjugated  estrogens. 

WARNINGS:  Caution  patients  about  possible  combined  effects  with 
alcohol  and  other  CNS  depressants.  As  with  all  CNS-acting  drugs, 
caution  potients  against  hazardous  occupations  requiring  complete 
mental  alertness  (e.g.,  operating  machinery,  driving).  Exclude  other 
possible  causes  of  menopausal  syndrome  manifestations,  such  as  preg- 
nancy. Though  physical  and  psychologicol  dependence  have  rarely  been 
reported  on  recommended  doses,  use  caution  in  administering  to  addic- 
tion-prone individuals  or  those  who  might  increase  dosage,-  withdrawal 
symptoms  (including  convulsions)  similar  to  those  seen  with  barbiturates 
have  been  reported  following  discontinuance  of  chlordiozepoxide  HCI. 
Potential  benefits  of  use  in  pregnancy,  lactation  or  women  of  childbear- 
ing age  should  be  weighed  against  possible  hazards  to  mother  ond 
child.  Clinical  data  inadequate  on  safety  in  pregnancy. 

PRECAUTIONS:  In  elderly  and  debilitated  patients,  limit  dosage  to 
smallest  effective  amount  of  chlordiozepoxide  (initiolly  10  mg  or  less  per 
day)  to  preclude  ataxia  or  oversedation;  increase  gradually  os  needed 
ond  tolerated.  Though  generally  not  recommended,  if  combination 
therapy  with  other  psychotropics  seems  indicated,  carefully  consider 
individual  pharmacologic  effects,  particularly  in  use  of  potentiating  drugs 
such  as  MAO  inhibitors  and  phenothiazines.  Observe  usual  precautions 
in  patients  with  impaired  renal  or  hepatic  function.  Paradoxical  reactions 
to  chlordiozepoxide  (e.g.,  excitement,  stimulation  and  acute  rage)  have 
been  reported  in  psychiotric  patients.  Employ  usual  precautions  in  the 
treatment  of  anxiety  stotes  with  evidence  of  impending  depression; 
suicidal  tendencies  may  be  present  and  protective  measures  necessary. 
Varioblo  effects  on  blood  coogulation  very  rarely  reported  in  patients 
receiving  Librium  (chlordiozepoxide)  and  oral  anticoagulants. 

ADVERSE  REACTIONS:  Untoword  effects  seen  with  either  compound 
alone  may  occur  with  Menrium.  With  chlordiozepoxide,  drowsiness, 
ataxia  and  confusion  reported  in  some  patients,  particularly  in  the  elderly 


and  debilitated;  while  usually  avoided  by  proper  dosage  adjustment, 
these  are  occasionally  observed  at  lower  dosage  ranges.  Also  reported 
have  been  a few  instances  of  syncope;  isolated  occurrences  of  skin 
eruptions,  edema,  minor  menstrual  irregularities,  nausea  and  constipa- 
tion, extropyromidal  symptoms,  increased  and  decreased  libido,  and 
occasional  reports  of  blood  dyscrosios,  including  agranulocytosis,  jaun- 
dice and  hepotic  dysfunction.  Periodic  blood  counts  and  liver  function 
tests  advisable  during  protracted  treatment.  Changes  in  EEG  patterns 
(low-voltage  fast  activity)  observed  during  and  after  chlordiozepoxide 
treatment. 

With  estrogens,  heodache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  anorexia,  gastroin- 
testinal discomfort,  dysuria  and  urinary  frequency,  jitteriness,  breast 
engorgement,  formation  of  breast  cysts,  skin  rashes  and  pruritus  occa- 
sionally seen.  Administration  may  also  be  associated  with  uterine  bleed- 
ing and/ or  followed  by  withdrawol  bleeding. 

USUAL  DOSAGE:  One  tablet  t.i.d.  for  21  days,  followed  by  one-week 
rest  periods.  ^-1  »oche  1-, 
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to  help  maintain  emotional  and  hormonal 
balance  in  the  menopause 
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5-2  5 mg  chlordiozepoxide  ond  0.2  mg  woler-soluble  conjugoted  estrogens 

5-4  5 mg  chlordiozepoxide  ond  0.4  mg  woter-soluble  conjugoted  estrogens 

1 0-4  1 0 mg  chlordiozepoxide  ond  0.4  mg  woter-soluble  conjugoted  estrogens 
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-K  HAS  c.ivFN  few  personal  interviews  and  will  not  discuss  the  new  hook  he  is 
currently  working  on,  hut  Ench  Maria  Remarque  does  speak  out  firmly  on  how  nearly  all  of 
his  ten  puhhshed  novels  have  become  best  sellers:  “It  happened  against  all  expert  opin- 
ion. All  Qmet  on  the  Western  Front  was  refused  in  Germany  by  its  best  publisher,  who 
thoiight  nobody  wanted  to  read  any  more  about  the  war.  The  American  edition  of  Arch 
o Fnmnph  was  refused  becau.se  the  publisher  thought  nobody  wanted  to  read  any  more 
about  refugees.  A Time  to  Love  and  a Time  to  Die  was  refused  in  America  at  first.” 

le  way  to  write  a best  seller,  for  Remarque,  is  by  not  attempting  to  do  .so.  “All  my 
)oo<s  were  written  about  simple  people,  in  mi.serable  circumstances,  not  at  all  best  seller 
material,  never  thought  they  would  be  best  .sellers.”  To  date,  his  books  have  been  sold  in 
uncounted  millions  of  copies  in  dozens  of  languages;  eight  films  have  been  made  from 
them  plus  a ninth  from  one  of  his  plays. 

YOUTH  Erich  Maria  Remarque  was  born  in  (Esnabriick,  Westphalia,  on  June  22  1898, 
t le  son  of  Anna  Maria  and  Peter  Maria  Remarque;  they  also  had  two  daughters.  Thè  fam- 
ily was  of  h rench  Catholic  origin,  their  ancestors  having  fled  from  Erance  to  the  Rhineland 
during  the  hrench  Revolution;  the  father  was  a bookbinder  by  trade. 

Blond,  blue-eyed,  husky  Erich  graduated  from  the  local  Gymnasium  in  Osnabrück  and 
pas.sed  on  to  a local  seminar  for  teachers.  In  1916  when  he  was  not  yet  18  he  was  drafted 
mto  the  German  army  despite  his  weak  lungs.  He  later  stated:  “At  that  time  I was  brimming 
over  with  cnthusia.sm  and  animated,  as  all  young  Germans  were,  by  a great  feeling  of 

patnotrsm.  We  were  all  convinced,  all  we  kids  of  seventeen,  that  we  were  fighting  for 
the  salvation  of  civilization.  ^ ^ 

••What  d„cs  „nc  think  al.nut  at  17?  One  is  Itcginning  tn  read  and  hcginning  tn  discover 
imiMt.  -or  niv  parr,  was  dreaming  that  1 would  hecome  a composer,  and  behold  I 
found  myself  thriiwn  into  barracks  and  then,  a few  weeks  later,  I was  sent  to  the  front” 

l<em.irt|ue  siiw  his  hc.st  friend's  abdomen  ripped  open;  he  was  himself  wounded  several 
tunes.  His  early  wounds  were  slight  hut  the  last  tore  through  his  kneecap  and  leg  hos- 
pitalising him  in  l)us,,eldotf  for  aim,«  a year.  Discharged  at' the  beginning  of  November, 
1718,  he  voluntarily  hoarded  a train  to  the  front  lines  to  rejoin  his  old  unit,  now  in  Bel- 
gium, he  met  soldiers  returning  from  the  front,  heard  news  of  the  naval  mutinv  at  Kiel 
and  of  the  impending  Cierman  defeat.  By  the  time  he  found  his  unit  the  armistice  had  been 
signed;  he  arrived  pist  as  his  commanding  officer  w as  concluding  a farewell  speech. 

Back  at  Osnahriick,  he  was  walking  home  from  the  station  when  he  came  on  a riot 
arounJ  a tavern:  the  pianist  had  been  asked  by  some  drinkers  to  plav  the  national  an- 
them, hut  when  some  others  would  not  join  in  the  singing,  tho,re  who  re,|uestcd 

Kmh  j\t„m  Remcn,,.e  m ,l,e  m.d,  o/ /,„  /,*  A/ua„ore  whin  hi  Iwc,  m,h  hk  w,fe  Vmikllc. 
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